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This soft deceptive Food 


HERE are fads and fashions in foods 

as well as in gowns, and the present 
generation is committed by custom and 
the mode, to serving soft, delicious meals 
—without fibre, without roughage! 

Which is precisely why the American 
nation, themost advanced in dental science, 
has the greatest burden of gum troubles to 
bear. 

For the human gum needs exercise! De- 
prived of it by the fare of modern civiliza- 
tion, gums grow weak and unsound. And 
teeth become affected. 


Watch out for “Pink Tooth Brush!” 


If ever your tooth brush ‘‘shows pink’’ 
set it down as a warning that somewhere 


on your gum wall a soft spot has come. 
Unchecked, this tender spot may lead to 
serious trouble—gingivitis or pyorrhea. 

Get after ‘“‘pink tooth brush’’ with 
Ipana and massage. Gently massage your 
gums twice daily, with your brush or 
with your fingers. Speed the flow of blood 
to the tiny cells of the gums—wastes are 
swept away promptly—depleted tissues 
are restored—and healthy gums are yours! 

Ipana Tooth Paste has a special virtue 
that gives it power to tone the gums: 
it contains ziratol — an antiseptic and 
hemostatic widely used by the dental 
profession. Thousands of dentists recom- 
mend Ipana and massage not only for the 
beauty that it brings to teeth, but for the 
health it gives to gums. 


Give Ipana a full month’s test! 


We will gladly send you a ten day sample 
of Ipana, if you will mail the coupon. 
Even the small sample will show you that 
Ipana has a delicious taste, and that it 
keeps the teeth clean and sparkling! 

But to demonstrate all of Ipana’s good 
effects in oral health, a longer test is 
needed. Buy a full-size tube (enough for 


It is harming your gums, 
endangering your teeth. 
.. protect them both with 


 TPANA 
‘Tooth Paste 


100 brushings) from your druggist. Start 
to use it tonight. Use it for at least one 
month. You will be amazed how clean 
your mouth will feel, how white will be 
‘your teeth .. . how healthy your gums. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-69 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing 
and mailing. 
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How to learn 
“the singing leap’ out of bed! 


ET to know the virtues of Sal He- 

patica! As soon as the alarm goes 

off, go to the bathroom .. . and into a 

cool, fresh glass of water pour a tea- 

spoonful of Sal Hepatica! (Use the cap, 
it’s very Convenient.) 

Drink the sparkling mixture down! 
It clears your system promptly, it gives 
every morning a singing start. Women 
like it because it keeps their complexions 
clear. Men drink it for it keeps them 
feeling fit and fresh all day long! 

Constipation ... colds... headaches 
... rheumatism . . . acidosis . . . diges- 
tive disorders and other common com- 
plaints yield quickly to the good effects 
of Sal Hepatica. For the saline treat- 
ment—with Sal Hepatica—sweeps the 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s » 30c, 60c, and $1.20 





body and bloodstream free of poisons, 
neutralizes acidity, and gently rids the 
whole system of its wastes! 

Physicians—our own and the Euro- 
pean—approve the saline method. The 
Continental spas are crowded with fash- 
ionable, beautiful women and distin- 
guished men who there build up their 
health and their resistance by drinking 
the saline waters. Sal Hepatica contains 
the same natural purifying agents and 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
these famous European spas. 

Ask your doctor about Sal Hepatica. 
From him, learn the actual ‘““why”’ and 
“how” of the saline way to health. Buy a 
bottle today from your druggist . . . And 
the next time you wake up feeling thatlife 
is a pretty dreary business, drop a spoon- 
ful of this splendid saline combination 
in your early morning glass of water! 


Dept. C-69, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 


BristoL-Myers Co, | 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. | 


Name 
Address 
City 
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LETTERS. 


Mrs. Hoover’s Portrait 
Sirs: 

I wish to call your attention to a copyrighted 
Underwood & Underwood portrait appearing in 
your May 13th issue, in which a painting by 
Mr. David Cleeland of Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
appears on your cover. This particular painting 
is an exact copy from a copyrighted photograph 
made by this company. 

Mr. Cleeland violated the copyright laws in 
copying this portrait and I am sure that in future 
you will see that our copyrighted portraits are 
not copied by artists without written permission 
from this company. 





JAMES ELLiotr, 
President 

Underwood & Underwood 

New York City 

To Underwood & Underwood, all credit 
for its portrait photograph of Mrs. Hoover. 
To Artist Cleeland, added credit for his 
painted portrait, which in TrmeE’s opinion 
is not an “exact copy.” Artist Cleeland 
used the Underwood & Underwood photo- 
graph, a copy of which was bought for him 
by Time for the purpose, as a basis to 
which he added creative values of model- 
ing, lighting, color. After “working up” 
his canvas, Artist Cleeland submitted it for 
Mrs. Hoover’s inspection and criticism. 
Mrs. Hoover resumed her costume and 
pose, at the White House, and sat for 
Artist Cleeland while he made important 
corrections, finishing touches. If this con- 
stitutes a violation of law, Time will not 
knowingly transgress again.—Eb. 





“Strange As It Seems” 
Sirs: 

“Strange As It Seems” by John Hix was in 
preparation in December, 1927, was announced 
by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate in Febru- 
ary, 1928, and was released on regular schedule, 
March 26, 1928. Perhaps the fact that its list 
of clients has steadily grown, this month adding 
the Washington Post, the Buffalo Times and the 
Boston Globe, accounts for TimeE’s belated dis- 
covery of it. But Time could have seen it in at 
least 50 other newspapers, big and little, a year 
ago. Usually Time is more timely, and in this 
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Spring! .. 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood— 
a bitter, disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 

It was Spring—but in her life there was 
no romance. 

Why was she still single? Once she 
could have picked and chosen from many 
suitors. Now she had none. Even time- 
tried women friends seemed to avoid her. 
She couldn't understand it... 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. It 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vic- 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 
people suspect themselves of having—but 
it ought to be the first. 


or everyone but her | 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter as 
a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
abnormal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
menting food particles skipped by the 
tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
tween times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 


That’s what men say about 
REAT ! Listerine Shaving Cream, 


so soothing, soretreshing. 





cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide* which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it isa 
powerful deodorant, capable of overcom- 
ing even the scent of onion and fish. 


* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be 
used in any body cavity, yet so powerful 
it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 
15 seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove itto the entire satisfaction of the med- 
ical profession and the U. S. Government. 


. 3 





IMPECCABLY STYLED Sets for wear 
with Tuxedo—or those designed for 
the Full Dress ensemble insure that 
comfortable feeling of being well- 
groomed. The Perfect Gift for a man 


—$7.50 to $50.00. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Krements WRIST WATCH BAND 


DEFTLY DESIGNED expanding links 
that enable once to slip the entire 
band over the hand with ease, are 
quickly folded into place and locked 
securely. Krementz Bands ere in- 
stinctively chosen for fine watches— 


$17.50 and up. 
@ 2 « 


AN ALWAYS USEFUL GIFT offered 


in a great variety of designs for selec- 
tion that reflects individuality—up to 
$7.50 a pair. 


¢@ ¢ 


For THE MAN WHOSE 
LIFE IS ACTIVE—business—sports— 
society—Krementz Jewelry is a real 
demand. Leading shops everywhere 
recognize the desirability of Krementz 
Jewelry for men by featuring it. Write 
for name of Krementz dealer nearest 
you. Address us at Newark, New 
Jersey. 


rement 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 














TIME 


instance it would have been fairer to have been 
14 months earlier with its news. 
Haro_p MAtTson, 
Managing Editor, 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
New York City 
a eae 


Neutral “Monitor’ 
Sirs: 

There appears to be a possibility that readers 
of the article which appeared in your April issue 
may believe that Willis J. Abbot represented the 
Christian Science Monitor when, at a meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, a short time ago, he proposed an 
investigation of the alleged control of newspapers 
by the International Paper and Power Company. 
Therefore, I am writing to say that Mr. Abbot 
spoke only for himself on this occasion and in 
his capacity as a member of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors and without having con- 
sulted the Board which is responsible for the 
Christian Science Monitor’s editorial policy. The 
Board has taken no position with regard to the 
subject in question. 

ORWELL BRADLEY TOWNE 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication for the State of New 
York 
New York City 


a Ce 
Der Pabst Lebt Herrlich 
Sirs: 

On p. 26 of your May 27 issue you quote a 
U. S. College Song, beginning: “The Pope he 
leads a merry life,” etc. It is only fair to remind 
you that this is originally a German college song, 
of which the first stanza runs as follows: 

Der Pabst lebt herrlich in der Welt, 
Es fehlt ihm nicht an Ablassgeld, 

Auch trinkt er taeglich seinen Wein, 
Ich moechte doch der Pabst wohl sein. 

The song has three more stanzas, and I am 
sure it is a very old song; it was old 60 years 
ago. 

D. Direpuuts 

St. Louis, Mo 

ws 
Tagore’s Disgust 
Sirs: 

The American who writes in disgust over 
“Tagore’s Disgust” with America is an example 
of one whose desire to break into print with 
misinformation puts him in the classification of 
“the prejudiced and despicable American.” 

There never was any proposition either on the 
part of Tagore nor of the University of Southern 
California to “pay him $10,000 for seven ‘con- 
ferences.’ ” _ He never had any opportunity to 
spurn an offer of $5,000 for such ‘conferences,’ 
for no such offer was made to him. In fact the 
University made no offer of any kind to pay 
him for such conferences with the students. Dr. 
Tagore came to the University at his own expense 
amounting to about $3,000 under the misappre- 
hension that he might hope to find substantial 
support in the propagation of his ideals of inter- 
national brotherhood and peace. He returned to 
India a broken-hearted and disappointed man. 

Dr. Tagore has never sought for anything for 
himself, and has in fact given away the whole 
of his inherited and earned fortune, amounting 
to about $500,000, for the propagation of his 
ideals. Certainly such a man deserves our sup- 
port and admiration and not our contemptuous 
scorn. It may be that some Americans may yet 
learn that courtesy and fairness play a large part 
in bringing about mutual understanding and good 
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will between the Occident and the Orient. May 
God grant us the wisdom to have learned this 


lesson in time. 
Boyp W. TUCKER 
New York City 


* 


Dog-Robber v. Striker 
Sirs: 

Your statement on page 4 of the May 20 issue, 
as a footnote to a letter written by Frederick 
O’Brien is, to use the common _ expression, 
“hooey.” 

A striker in the naval sense (it originating in 
the Naval Service) is an apprentice who is under 
instruction aboard a ship or serving at a shore 
station. For example, a ship might have five 
yeoman (clerks) and two “strikers,” or men 
learning the duties and preparing for examina- 
tions which would qualify them for ratings (non- 
rated men are those who hold the rate of seaman 
or fireman and below) as petty officers. 

No enlisted man of the U. S. Navy or Coast 
Guard performs in any manner the duties of a 
servant, other than negroes or natives of the 
islands, who are enlisted for such purposes. For 
a regular sailor to wait upon or act as a flunky 
for any officer is strictly forbidden by regulations 
and I am sure no naval officer would dare to 
ask any enlisted white man to do personal acts 
in the capacity of a servant. 

The enlisted men of the Army might be differ- 
ent. But I believe the officers of the Army ‘get 
away” with more rough stuff on the enlisted men 
than any other branch of the service. The white 
enlisted men in the army who are foolish enough 
to allow any officer to order them to perform 
humiliating acts of service are not called 
“strikers,” but “Dog Robbers.” 

The entire military scheme of things, as far 
as the enlisted man is concerned is far from 
perfect, but who are there that will protest in 
behalf of the “Dog Robber?” He has no vote 
or is he other than future cannon fodder—the 
officers, well, that’s the great argument! 

Hoping that you will know the difference be- 
tween a “Striker” and a “Dog Robber.” 

EDWARD FRANCIS SULLIVAN 

Oakland, Calif. 

The footnote was Letter-Writer O’Bri- 
en’s, not Trme’s. And it was correct, not 
“hooey.”  “Dog-robbers” were called 
“strikers” often enough to get into Web- 
ster’s Dictionary under “striker.” U. S. 
Army officers were forbidden to use en- 
listed men as servants by Act of Congress 
July 15, 1870.—Eb. 

Guck=Gook 
Sirs: 

I have read your magazine from cover to cover 
and I was a great deal surprised when I came 
across (in the May 20 issue) my uncle’s picture, 
Homer Guck. You stated that his name was 
pronounced “Guke,” allow me to correct you, it 
is spelt Guck as in book. 

Knowing that correcting mistakes is your 
hobby, I send this to you with pleasure. 

Homer L. Guck 
(Nephew) 
Laurium, Mich. 


Mushing Bishop 
Sirs: 

. The account of Bishop Brent reminds me 
of the story of Bishop Rowe of Alaska. One 
day the Bishop met a prospector on a stretch of 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 





2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
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Borne Down 


the value -story 


fo 
FACTS — 


BUICK-powered 
heavy duty model, $3260 


(Price, chassis only, F. O. B., Pontiac, Mich.) 


Tuts WeEK, make 
a reat WoRK-TEST 


Here is a General Motors Truck. 
Powered by a justly-famous en- 
gine. Designed by engineers who 
have won leadership in the com- 
mercial vehicle field, built in the 
largest, most modern plant ever 
devoted to commercial vehicle 
building, tested and proved in the 
first and greatest outdoor engi- 
neering laboratory—General 
Motors Proving Grounds. 
But—what will it do for your 
business? Will it help you carry 
out expansion plans? Will it 
speed up your delivery, haulage, 
or pick-up service? Will it win 


for you greater public good-will? 


Will it operate at a profit—not 
an abstract profit but a definite 
dollars-and-cents earning? Will 
it stand up? 

In short, is it good value— 
measured by modern truck 
standards? 


The name it bears, and the 
fame of the engine that powers 
it, certainly indicate the an- 
swers to those questions. 

But positive proof—or disproof 
—is yours for the asking. We will 
provide any General Motors 
Truck (whatever available model, 
chassis or body most closely 
meets your needs). Put it at your 
regular work. Let actual per- 


formance give you answers that 
can’t be disputed. 

This offer covers the complete 
line of General Motors Trucks: 
PONTIAC-powered light duty 
models; BUICK-powered Me- 
dium- and Heavy-duty; BIG 
BRUTE-powered Heaviest-duty. 
If you don’t know where to go 
for it, drop a postcard. 

Get the facts. Learn what 
General Motors Truck values 
really are. Trade-in allowances? 
Yes; full and fair—but no excess 
allowances. Time payments 
at lowest available rates, financed 
by our own Y. M. A. C. Investi- 
gate now. This week accept the 
Work-Test offer! GENERAL 
MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Michigan; Factory, 
Branches, Distributors, Dealers 
in 1,500 principal cities and towns. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE 


WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS 


BEFORE YOU BUY 





TIME 


THE SEMPEEE EE mp 


GREAT EE MS 


The One Camera for Travel Pictures 


The Ownership of a Graflex Camera 
Makes Artists Of Us All! 





The vital difference between “Travel Pictures” 
and others is that there’s so seldom an oppor- 


tunity to go back and take them over again. 


Be sure—take a Graflex! = 


“ ~ “~ “ ~~ ~ 


And now there's a simplified Graflex, priced within reach of everybody. 
3%" x 4%’—speed up to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models 385 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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bad trail, and asked him how the trail was. The 
prospector described the condition in language 
such as a dog-musher is supposed to be complete 
master of. Then, pausing for breath, he said, 
“And how is it where your way?” Without a 
moment’s hesitation the Bishop, “Just the same 
as you describe.” At the next roadhouse the 
old-timer was much chagrined when told that he 
had passed the bishop on the trail and had used 
unseemly language in the presence of the well- 
loved churchman, 
OrAH DEE CLARK 
Ridgefield, Wash. 





Can’t Sleep 
Sirs: 

Again I congratulate you on the selection and 
execution of the subject representing the adorn- 
ment of the cover of Time for last week. Mr. 
Adams is a personable gentleman with attractive 
features and the little touch of color in the 
picture enhanced the effect. 

The features of Mayor Walker the previous 
week showed a jolly individual who might be a 
charter member of the Association for the repeal 
(or non-enforcement) of the Volstead Act. 

The contents of Time between covers con- 
tinues to be the best reading in the country and 
the only criticism I make is the observation that, 
having chronic insomnia, I have formed the habit 
of perusing the magazine during wakeful hours, 
and it is far from a soporific and I need a mental 
sedative rather than a mental stimulant. Unless 
you can insert some poetry between advertise- 
ments I shall have to find a substitute for Tir 
for night reading. The only poetry I can compre- 
hend is limericks. Perhaps you will suggest some 
particularly stupid magazine guaranteed to pro- 


duce sleep. 
HENRY W. RING 
New Haven, Conn. 


It would ill become Time to designate 
any other magazine “particularly stupid 
guaranteed to produce sleep.” But 
perhaps Time-readers know of some such 
magazine. If so, let them advise sleepless 
Reader Ring, c/o Taft Hotel, New Haven, 
Conn.—Ep, 


11, 13, 14 


Sirs 

Living in the interior of Brasil as I am, 
Time is absolutely invaluable to me, an Amer- 
ican It is too of extreme importance in_ the 
education of my children—particularly the three 
oldest of five, my two daughters age 13 and 
14 and son 11. It will be of invaluable assist- 
ance when they go to school and college in the 
States to have been able to keep in accurate 
touch with the affairs of their country as well 
as foreign news of importance. 

We have, though eight hours from Sao Paulo, 
Capital of the State of Sao Paulo, available 
very splendid Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
papers with current events (written in Por- 
tuguese, not Spanish, as even yet some poor 
misguided Americans think). 

However, there is nothing to take the place 
of Time and I consider it the greatest magazine 
of its kind ever given to the American public. 
TimeE sincerely tries to give the unbiased truth 
to its readers, I believe. 

PauLINE BoGANDUS WERTH 
(Mrs. James R. Werth) 





Araraquara 

Estado de Sao Paulo, Brasil 

mn elatet “ota 
Life Subscriptions 
Sirs: 

Is your readiness to establish a life subscrip- 
tion rate (Time, May 27, p. 4) well considered? 
“Sufficient interest” seems to be hardly sufficient 
reason. Life-expectation tables can have little 
bearing on the rate, as such subscriptions would 
be relatively few; nor has the life subscriber an 
assurance that Time will not change its policy, 
cease publication, merge with another. There 
remains also the advertiser, whose best assurance 
of sustained reader-interest is the addition or 
renewal of annual (or possibly biennial or trien- 


nal) subscriptions. 
A. E. HAWKINS 
Burlington, Vt. 
No Time subscriber who believes either 
that Time will change its policy (for the 
worse) or cease publication, or merge with 
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EARLY man set up his forge out 
under a tree. But the factory age 
brought certain penalties. Manu- 
facturing processes were housed 
under roofs so that men could work 
in any weather. Foundries became 
caverns filled with smoke. Then 
Lupton Products entered the pic- 
ture. Lupton engineers went to 


nature, studied her laws of light- 
ing and ventilation, and devised 


window-systems that would obey 
these laws. 


Cup your hands above an up- 
curling thread of smoke. Captured, 
it curls back into your face. Such 
was the roof of the old-fashioned 
factory. Make a V with your hands. 
The blue wisp rolls up, and is di- 


vided without restraint. It is this 


simple natural law which has been 
applied to Lupton lighting and 
ventilation. The Pond Truss, a 
V-shaped Lupton roof, floods the 
floor-area with morning and after- 
noon sunshine, and protects the 


worker’s eyes against the midday 
sun. 


Lupton engineers have studied 
ventilation in every type of factory 
in America. Under actual operat- 
ing conditions, where heat processes 
were in full force. Textbooks and 


Lupton Steel Shelving provides excellent storage 
space for the Underwood Typewriter Co., 30 
Vesey St., New York City. 






LUPTON 

































LUPTON AND NATURE ARE PARTNERS 


theories were forgotten. As heated 
air is lighter than cold, smoke was 
substituted for visibility. Smoke- 
baskets and thermometers were 
placed throughout each building. 
Smoke trails were followed and 
charted. For the first time, men 


saw what actually happened to the 
air in their shops. 


Lupton engineers found that to 
obtain the greatest efficiency in 


lighting and ventilation, window- 
engineering must be tailored to 

































































Lupton STEEL PRODUCTS ARE 
RIGIDLY INSPECTED 
Every Lupton Product is 


checked and rechecked before 
it can leave the factory ... 
in some instances as many as 
17 different times. Illustration 
shows Lupton inspectors 
checking a special heavy-case- 


ment against the blue-print of 
the job. 


meet the particular needs of each 
factory. Their experience is the 
accumulation of many years of ob- 
servation and study. It is at your 
command, Lupton engineers will 
gladly make individual recom- 
mendations for bringing nature’s 
light and air into your own factory. 
Lupton and nature have gone into 
partnership. But it’s not a closed 
corporation. You can apply for 
membership today. Write to David 


Lupton’s Sons Co., 2263 E. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
>>> > >>> >> tt <<<<<<<<<<<< 


The Lupton name is identified with light- 
ing and ventilating successes throughout 
the country. Listed below are a few of 
the many manufacturers who use Lup- 
ton Windows: Ford Motor Company; 
General Electric Company; International 
Harvester Corporation; Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company; Pullman Com- 
pany; Dayton-Wright Airplane Company ; 
Remington Arms—U. M. C. Company; 
American Brass Company; Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 



























































This charming and well-lighted living-room is 
equipped with Lupton Residence Casements of 
Steel. 


An interior of the Lupton plant showing the 

Pond Truss roof design. Notice how evenly the 

light is diffused. There is no dark spot under 
a Pond Truss. 


WHERE STEEL IS 
FUSED WITH SINCERITY 





DING a 
WOPKIN 
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STEEL AUTOMATIC 
Expanding Files 


That is one of the advantages no other file can offer. 
Even though the drawer may be jammed to capacity, 
9 inches of extra working space is provided automat- 
ically by expanding the drawer. The compressor 
need not be moved. 

When the Automatic File is closed the filed papers 
are held under compression. Wrinkles and creases 
are ironed out, wasted space is eliminated, and the 
material is easy to handle or read. 

The new Automatic Steel File is the result of 28 
years of research and manufacturing experience. 
Structurally, it has no superior. 

The new Automatic Steel File Catalog is now ready 
for distribution. Send for your copy. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 
1324 Steger Bldg. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin T6-10- Gray 
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another magazine, will consider a life sub- 
scription. The advertiser will have plenty 
of assurance of sustained reader-interest 
in the renewal action of hundreds of 
thousands of non-life subscribers.—Eb. 


Sirs: 
Life subscription? Sure—if not too much of a 
lump sum blow for youngsters just getting their 


sea-legs in business. 
R. W. GRAHAM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Here is another original subscriber who would 
like to take a life-term behind Time’s flexible 
bars. 

Congratulations on your aerial advertising in 
this issue. It is a fine tribute to your forward- 
looking policy. 

Why not establish a separate edition of Time 
for England, Australia, South Africa? And later 
expand in other languages. Thus Time would 
spread its fine influence throughout the world 
more effectively. 

ARTHUR MENKEN 

New York City 

Subscriber Menken is ambitious but not 
fantastic.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

I have read every issue of Time since I have 
known of its existence—cover to cover—and | 
do not ever want to be without it. So please 
put me down when life subscriptions are in 
order.. I wonder if Time readers realize that 
the newsmagazine is a self-correcting publica- 


tion. . 
J. L. Frrz-Grpson 
General Manager 
Tex-La Pecan Orchards 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Sirs: 

Permit me to add my endorsement of a Life 
Subscription Plan as outlined by other sub- 
scribers in your issue of May 27. 

I am 26 years of age. 

Georce E. TArBox Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Sirs: 
I should like to take a life subscription. 
Born July 14, 1876. 
A. James McDONALD 


’ 


Shreveport, La. 


Sirs: 

1 too am one of your original subscribers 
and read every word of it. 

I could do without any other periodical sooner 
than yours, and would certainly consider a life 
membership if given the opportunity. I believe 
my subscription is now paid up until February 
1930. 

FANNIE B. AYERS 

New York City 


Sirs: 

To me the idea of a life subscription for 
TIME presents considerably more attraction than 
simply relieving me of the bother of renewing 
my subscription every year. I would look on 
it much as I do an insurance policy but for 
one point: a “‘life’ subscription does not ensure 
that my wife and children will continue to get 
Time when I finish my time. Why not make 
it a transferable or inheritable subscription? 
Would it cost so much more? 

CARL ANDERS 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

Just make my subscription “perpetual.” 

S. O. LINDEMAN 

Greensboro, N. C. 

A Perpetual (that is, to the end of 
Time) and Inheritable Subscription would 
cost little more than a life subscription. 
TimeE’s decisions ‘will await further com- 
ment from subscribers.—Eb. 
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com- 


HOSE were fabu- 
lous dreams you 
dreamed asa boy, 
about the fabu- 
lous foot of the 
rainbow. You'd 
find fortune there, 
and all the things 
that fortune can 
buy: a grand home, a yacht, the finest 
motor car in all the world. 

Now, after years of struggle, you've 
won your way to success—the foot of the 





rainbow lies at your feet. Already you 
own a beautiful home and a swift, trim 
yacht. But you've wavered on that other 
dream .. . that finest car in the world— 
Rolls-Royce. 

It isn’t a question of money. You've 
probably spent more for automobiles in 
the last ten years than a Rolls-Royce that 
will last for twenty years costs. And it 
isn’t a question of desire. You want a 
Rolls-Royce now more than ever. But 
you hesitate to buy one, because—‘‘My 
friends might talk." 

Think again about that! Did your 
friends criticise you when you added those 
extra acres to your estate, to gain privacy; 
or when you took a suite on the ocean 
liner, to gain more comfort? Did they 
criticize you when you moved your of- 
fices to a taller building, to insure greater 
quiet; or when you bought those govern- 
ment bonds as a sound investment ? 

Then should your friends challenge 
your purchase of a car that offers all 
these things—privacy, comfort, quiet, the 
soundest investment in the fine car field? 

But perhaps you did not realize that 
Rolls-Royce offers so much. Perhaps you 
thought of it as merely a luxury — when 
actually it is one of the best protections 
to health and nerves aad efficiency that 
you, as a business man, can buy. 


Now THAT THE FOOT OF THE 
RAINBOW LIES AT YOUR FEET— 


a 






For Rolls-Royce is the quietest car ever 
built—a car that has banished even those 
tiny quavers and quivers which, though 
seldom heard, fray your nerves and gradu- 
ally wear you down. A Rolls-Royce is as 
comfortable as your favorite chair. It has 
less vibration than your yacht. You can't 
feel the motor going—you have to strain 
your ears to hear it. 

Think what such peace and quiet would 
mean to you at the end of each noisy, 
work-wearied day! You step into the car 
at your office door—it's like stepping 
directly into your library at home. The 
roar of the city is stilled to a distant 
whisper. You forget business cares—you 
are conscious only of a great restfulness, 
cradling your tired body, soothing your 
flustered nerves. As you float toward 
home, you shed your weariness like a coat. 
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Yet Rolls-Royce can wake you up as 
easily as it lulls you to rest. Just take the 
wheel—and drive! Thrills? Rolls-Royce 
will give them to you! 

And this car is safe! No mechanical 
part on which the safety of the occupants 
depends has ever failed in a Rolls-Royce. 
It commands lower collision insurance 
rates than any other car. 

Such is Rolls-Royce, the car you've 
dreamed for years of owning—a car that 
is more than worthy of your dreams... 
Now, with the foot of the rainbow at 
your feet, telephone our nearest Branch 
and let your dream come true! 


Direct Works Branches in all principal cities... 
Executive Sales Offices : Long Island City, New York 
.... Chassis Works + Spring field, Massachusetts 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
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1800 conversations at once 
through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue earth beneath our great cities is 
crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and water- 

mains, compressed air pipes, pneumatic 

tube systems, telephone and telegraph 

cables, light, power and rapid transit conduits 
lie so close together that any further additions 
create serious engineering problems. Yet the 
number of telephone calls that must flash through 
the underground arteries of great cities is steadily 
increasing. 

The challenge to the scientific minds of the 
Bell System was to find a way for more con- 
versations in existing conduits. Fifteen years ago, 
the pride of the System was a cable containing 
nine hundred pairs of wires. Then by many im- 
provements a cable of twelve hundred pairs was 


perfected. It was rightly considered a 
scientific triumph. 
Today, cables containing eighteen 
hundred pairs of wires are in service and 
these cables with every wire insulated are only 
two and five-eighths inches in diameter, one- 
half as large as the first nine hundred-pair cable. 
Eighteen hundred conversations at once—six 
hundred more than before—can now pulse 
through this two and five-eighths inches of 
cable. 

There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Better and better telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for the 
greater service of the future. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Booxs ARE THE Directory OF THE NATION” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Action! 

Like the sea’s ebb and flow, the spirit 
of naval disarmament rises and falls with 
the coming and going of governments. 
Last week President Hoover sent it bil- 
lowing up the beach of popular expecta- 
tion with fresh momentum. 

The President went, as custom required, 
to the Arlington National Cemetery on 
Memorial Day. By custom he delivered 
a speech on Peace. Contrary to custom 
he said something pointed. His argument: 
The Kellogg treaty for the renunciation 
of war is a “declaration” of “faith and 
idealism” which must be followed by 
“action.” It must mean “all armament 
hereafter shall be used only for defense.” 
But “we are still borne on the tide of 
competitive building. . . . Fear and sus- 
picion . . . will never disappear until we 
can turn this tide toward actual reduc- 
tion.” He insisted on finding a “rational 
yardstick” for naval comparisons, and 
added: “Limitation upward is not our 
goal but actual reduction . . . to lowered 
levels.” 

These points, now pressed by the Presi- 
dent in person, were the same points he 
had given Ambassador Hugh Simons Gib- 
son to press at Geneva. To bring his 
meaning closer to earth, he next day let 
his Secretary of State voice further argu- 
ment. Statesman Stimson distributed to 
newsmen a brief, carefully-timed state- 
ment which reminded U. S. taxpayers that 
unless world navies are further restricted, 
the U. S. in the next 15 years will carry 
out a naval building and replacement pro- 
gram costing $1,170,000,000. “And if it 
proceeds, other nations will be impelled to 
follow suit.” The program includes the 
navy’s 70-0dd auxiliary ship plan; plus 
capital ship replacements under the 
Washington arms treaty. 

The U. S. government tried and failed 
to limit naval armaments with the British 
Conservative government under Prime 
Minister Baldwin. Destiny seemed to be 
working in President Hoover’s behalf, for 
at the very moment of his Arlington 
speech, the Baldwin government was being 
voted down by the British electorate (see 
p. 26). Past experience has shown that 
Britain’s Labor Party, now on_ the 
threshold of power, is less suspicious of 
naval reduction than the Tories. 

A third thing the President did to set 
the stage for renewed international nego- 
tiations. He gave up his customary week- 
end fishing trip, called in Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams to learn 
what progress U. S. experts were making 
in developing a “yardstick.” Through 
Secretary Adams he ordered the Navy’s 








SECRETARY ADAMS 


“T know nothing of politics.” 
(See col. 3) 


1931 budget estimates held up at the de- 
partment instead of being forwarded to 
the Treasury. The President postponed 
the estimates for two months in the ex- 
pectation that within that time a new 
basis for naval reduction will be found. 
@ Dr. Rudolph Krohne of Berlin last 
week asked the President to attend the 
International Advertising Association’s 
convention in that city next August. In- 
stead of accepting, President Hoover 
wrote a letter commending advertising 
ethics to Charles Clark Younggreen, the 
association’s president. Mr: Younggreen, 
overjoyed, made the letter public two 
months before the convention met. 
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THE CABINET 
No. 6 Man 


The Secretary of the Navy is No. 6 Man 
in the Cabinet. As speechmakers, even 
No. 6 Men can make political troubles for 
their White House chiefs. In 1924, Presi- 
dent Coolidge had to pipe in his No. 6 
Man (Curtis Dwight Wilbur) from the 
stump for impolitic loquacity. Last week 
the speechmaking of President Hoover's 
No. 6 Man, Charles Francis Adams, 
stirred bad will between the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 

Secretary Adams went to Boston, his 
home, as prime guest at a Republican ban- 
quet and there spoke as follows: 

“I know nothing of politics. However, 
I might give you a little gossip of Wash- 
ington. There are two sides of the field 
there, a very brilliant administrative side 
and a legislative side which is—well, a 
little foggy. That is a nautical term... . 

“The U. S. Senate is made up of a num- 
ber of men... but there are about a 
dozen who call themselves Republicans 
who owe no real allegiance to our party. 
. . . We have seen the results in the agri- 
culture bill*. ... What is to be done? 
We can’t blame the President. . . . If he 
had nine lives, he might devote five of 
them to these men but he would not gain 
their votes. 

“With the House, there is a different 
situation. Washington feels very cordial 
to Speaker Longworth. He has done a 
great job in organizing the House. It is 
a matter of personal charm... . 

“There is always a joke about the tariff. 
... The measure is put through the 
House only to be torn to shreds in the 
Senate and finally turned into a bill that 
will muster votes by an obscure conference 
committee... . 

“But a great figure emerges out of this 
fog—the President. He is a great pilot. 
He skillfully avoids the shoals and rocks. 
. . . He is willing to bend, if necessary. 
. . . He is really a great man. . . . What 
happens in the Cabinet is never disclosed. 
. . . However, Mr. Hoover has a group 
who will handle the executive end of 
the Government efficiently and very hon- 
Os «se 

Four hundred Republicans in Boston 
loudly applauded the President’s No. 6 
Man. But in Washington there was no 
applause. The speech made raw nerves 
rawer, set Senators and observers to won- 
dering if President Hoover, through his 
No. 6 Man, had attempted to start a back- 
fire of popular resentment against the 
Senate. 

Quick to use the Adams speech as a 

*Reference to the 13 Republican Senators who 
helped to vote the Debenture Plan into the bill 
against the wishes of President Hoover. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


wedge to drive farther apart the two ele- 
ments of the Republican party was Mis- 
sissippi’s Senator Pat Harrison, arch- 
ironist of the Democrats. Tongue in cheek, 
he prodded and pummeled the achy joints 
of the Senate G. O. P. Surely, he said, 
Secretary Adams did not mean to include 
in his list Senator Borah, who had “ren- 
dered greater service to the Republican 
party in the campaign and contributed 
more to its victory” than Herbert Hoover 
himself. Senator Brookhart, of all Re- 
publicans one of the least Regular, asked 
if Secretary Adams was not once himself 
“a distinguished insurgent in Massachu- 
setts.” 

Senator Borah interposed: “He was not 
distinguished.” 

Of Speaker Longworth, Senator Harri- 
son said: “He is approaching more nearly 
the tsarism of Speaker Reed than any 
speaker since those days... .* Is the 
Speaker praised . . . because his organiza- 
tion strangles and is now willing to kill 
the farm relief measure?” 

“The obscure conference committee” 
that would write the Tariff Bill stirred 
Senator Harrison to ridicule. Explaining 
that Utah’s Senator Reed Smoot would 
head that conference as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Senator Harrison 
cried: “Is he obscure? Why, children 
have lisped the name of Reed Smoot, have 
read it a million times. . . . Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania? He is not obscure... . 
He made his reputation by defending Mel- 
Jon. . . . And that other Republican con- 
feree, the senior Senator from Indiana 
[ Watson, leader of the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate]—he is not obscure. He 
has been in public life or trying to break 
into it ever since he reached his majority.” 

Referring to the No. 6 Man as “Mr. 
Foghorn Adams,” Senator Harrison quoted 
his remarks on the greatness of President 
Hoover and replied, with privileged Sena- 
torial rudeness, that the President is “as 
negative a quantity . . . as any we have 
ever had.” Upon Secretary Adams’s praise 
of the Cabinet of which he is a member 
Senator Harrison commented: 

“He recommends himself pretty highly, 
don’t you think?” 


After his Boston speech, and the Harri- 
son reply, Secretary Adams went to New- 
port, awarded diplomas at the Navy’s War 
College, delivered the graduation speech. 
It was the shortest on record—two min- 
utes. 


*Thomas Brackett Reed (1839-1902) of 
Maine was twice Speaker of the House: 1889-91 
and 1895-99. Strong of will, he, with William 
McKinley and Joseph Gurney Cannon, framed 
new parliamentary rules which provided that 
every Representative must vote, that members 
present but not voting could be counted for a 
quorum, that no dilatory or filibustering motion 
be entertained by the Speaker. Attacked as a 
“Tsar,” he used his rules to rush through the 
House the McKinley (1890) and the Dingley 
(1897) tariff bills. 

With McKinley and Cannon, Tsar Reed held 
control of the Rules Committee, framed programs 
which he would announce thus: “Gentlemen, 
William and Joseph and I have decided to per- 
petuate the following outrage.” Speaker Reed 
once characterized his opponents as follows: 
“The Democratic Party is like a man riding 
backward in a railroad car: it never sees any- 
thing until it has passed it.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 
Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 


last week: 
@ Passed (57 to 26) a bill to take the 
census and reapportion the House of Rep- 
resentatives (see below). 
@. Debated a bill by Idaho’s Borah to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
marketing perishable farm products. 
a. Adopted a resolution accepting from 
South Carolina a statue of Wade Hampton 
for the Capitol’s statuary hall. 
@ Confirmed Dwight Filley Davis as Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, Charles 
Evans Hughes Jr. as U. S. Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Robert Hendry Lucas as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

— 


The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Repre- 


sentatives last week: 

@ Passed (264 to 147) the Tariff bill (see 
p. 15). 

@ Passed a bill authorizing the Treasury 
to borrow on new short-term securities 
(see p. 16). 

@ Adopted a resolution to accept a $4,- 
000,000 art collection offered the U. S. 
by John Gellatly of New York. 

@ Adopted a resolution to pay the rail- 
roads $52,000,000 back compensation for 
carrying mail, as ordered by the Supreme 
Court. 


Old Twins 

The U. S. Senate last week by a vote of 
57 to 26 disposed of two old constitutional 
questions in such a way that they may 


@ 








© Acme 
MICHIGAN’S VANDENBERG 
Blease spoke of fleas, he, of the 
Constitution. 


never again arise to plague another balky 
Congress. They were: 1) the 1930 census; 
2) reapportionment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

These twin matters were neatly twined 


into one substantial measure which pro- 
vided not only for the next census and re- 


apportionment but also set up the ma- 
chinery for automatically executing these 
mandates of the Constitution in the future 
without further Congressional action. 

The House prepared to take up and pass 
this legislation in its customary jig time. 

Census: The ordinary Senator or Con- 
gressman of the party in power is inter- 
ested in counting U. S. noses every decade 
because of the patronage he expects to get 
out of it. Some 100,000 jobs are at stake. 

Republican politicians were anticipating 
the 1930 census with relish when the 
Senate last fortnight voted 42 to 37 to 
put all census employes under Civil Serv- 
ice. This proposal, sponsored by New 
York’s Senator Wagner, rallied his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues and enough insurgent 
Republicans to wreck, at least temporarily, 
the G. O. P.’s delight in census legislation. 

The regular Republicans grumped 
about overburdening the Civil Service 
Commission with unnecessary work and 
prayed that the House would knock this 
“reform” provision out of the bill. It re- 
mained for a Democratic Senator, South 
Carolina’s Blease, to put into words their 
true sentiments about this innovation. 
Said Senator Blease: 

“The Civil Service is the most damnable, 
the most iniquitous system ever perpe- 
trated upon a free country. I believe to 
the victors belong the spoils... . If 
North Carolina, Virginia, Texas and 
Florida want to go Republican, let them 
have Republican census-takers. .. . If 
that is the company they want to keep and 
they happen to get up with fleas on ’em, 
let ’em bite ’em.” 

Reapportionment. Twice since 1920 
had the House passed legislation to re- 
apportion itself and twice had the Senate 
failed to act. The Senate’s passage of this 
reapportionment measure was the first in 
18 years. The Senate bill largely copied 
the House bill of the last session (TIME, 


Jan. 21). 

Under its terms the House would keep 
its present size—435 members—and read- 
justments of representation would be auto- 
matically made by the executive branch 
of the government on the basis of the new 
census figures, if the Congress failed to 
act promptly. 

Chief advocates of reapportionment 
were: Senator Hiram Warren Johnson of 
California (which stands to gain six House 
seats); Senator Arthur Hendrick Vanden- 
berg of Michigan (which stands to gain 
four seats). Futile filibusters against re- 
apportionment were Senators Harrison of 
Mississippi (which stands to lose two 
seats); Black of Alabama and Swanson 
of Virginia (their states would lose one 
seat each). 

To Senator Vandenberg went the pub- 
lic credit of insistently driving this 
measure through a reluctant Senate. It 
was his first major activity since coming 
to the Senate a year ago. Born in Grand 
Rapids 45 years ago, at the age of 22 Sen- 
ator Vandenberg became the editor-pub- 
lisher of the Grand Rapids Herald, a posi- 
tion he held until he became a Senator. 
A bookish man behind large spectacles, 
he writes with more force than he speaks. 
His speeches in behalf of reapportionment 
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DAME SCHWIMMER 


She had no gun, no poison gas. 


in the Senate were marked with more con- 
stitutional zeal than oratorical brilliance. 
His chief address brimmed with these 
phrases: “The ‘spirit of the Constitution,” 
“The integrity and equity of the House,” 
“an outrage upon the Constitution,” “A 
solemn, sober challenge to the American 
conscience,” “self-government crumbles. 


JUDICIARY 


Woman Without a Country 

A U. S. war in which women of 52 are 
conscripted, given arms, drilled, regi- 
mented and sent to the front to fight, is 
hard to imagine. Yet a majority of the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. last week 
did imagine such a situation vividly 
enough to deny citizenship to an alien 
woman of 52 who declined to promise to 
bear arms in defense of the U. S. 

Rosika Schwimmer was born in Hun- 
gary in 1877. She became famed as a 
pacifist. Her eloquence induced Henry 
Ford to undertake his Peace-Ship trip in 
1915. Once, under Count Karolyi’s ré- 
gme (1919) she was Hungary’s minister 
\o Switzerland. Eight years ago she settled 
permanently in the U. S., set up residence 
in Illinois. Two years ago she applied for 
U.S. citizenship. Question 22 of the appli- 
cation asks if the applicant, as a citizen, 
would bear arms in defense of the U. S. 

Replied Applicant Schwimmer: “Not 
personally. I understood women are not 
required to bear arms in the United 
States.” 

The U. S. District Court in Illinois re- 
fused to grant her citizenship. In the 
U.S. Supreme Court, whither the case was 
carried, Mme. Schwimmer writhed with 
resentment as Acting U. S. Solicitor-Gen- 
eral Alfred A. Wheat told the court that, 
if “an ordinary American housewife” held 
her beliefs it wouldn’t matter, but that in 
the “brilliant Schwimmer mind” those 
same beliefs were dangerous. 

The Supreme Court divided 6-to-3 
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against Mme. Schwimmer’s application. 
Said Mr. Justice Butler in the majority 
opinion: “It is the duty of citizens by 
force of arms to defend our Government. 
. . . Whatever tends to lessen the willing- 
ness of citizens to discharge their duty to 
bear arms . . . detracts from the strength 
and safety of the government. The influ- 
ence of conscientious objectors . . . is apt 
to be more detrimental than their mere 
refusal to bear arms. The fact that, by 
reason of sex, age or other cause they may 
be unfit to serve, does not lessen their 
purpose or power to influence others.” 

The court majority flayed Mme. 
Schwimmer as “an uncompromising paci- 
fist with no sense of nationalism but only 
a cosmic sense of belonging to the human 
family.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes, a most liberal and 
learned member of the high court, dis- 
sented with brilliant vigor, drawing Jus- 
tices Brandeis and Sanford to his reason- 
ing. Because Mme. Schwimmer believed 
ardently in peace at any price, Mr. Justice 
Holmes could see no reason to deny her 
citizenship on that account. Declared he: 

“Surely it cannot show lack of attach- 
ment to the principles of the Constitution 
that she thinks it can be improved. I 
suppose most intelligent people think it 
might. Her particular improvement, look- 
ing to the abolition of war, seems to me 
not materially different . . . from a wish 
to establish Cabinet government or a single 
House or a term of seven years for the 
President. . . . To touch a more burning 
question, only a judge mad with partisan- 
ship would exclude [from citizenship] be- 
cause the applicant thought the 18th 
Amendment should be repealed. . . . 

“She is an optimist and states in strong 
and, I do not doubt, sincere words her 
belief that war will disappear. . . . I do 
not share that optimism nor do I think that 
a philosophic view of the world would 
regard war as absurd, but most people 
who have known it regard it with horror.* 

“If there is any principle of the Consti- 
tution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other, it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought, not free thought 
for those who agree with-us but freedom 
for the thought that we hate.” 

The decision left Mme. Schwimmer a 
woman without a country, for she had 
renounced her allegiance to Hungary. New 
York’s Congressman Anthony J. Griffin 
introduced in the House an amendment to 
the Naturalization Laws to meet Mme. 
Schwimmer’s case, to prevent “philosophic 
opinions with respect to the lawfulness of 
war” from barring an alien from citizen- 
ship. Said Mr. Griffin: “I do not see why 
aliens holding the views of Senator Borah 

. on the unlawfulness of war should 
be debarred from citizenship.” 

Mme. Schwimmer, rendered cynical by 
her defeat, remarked: “If I had invented 
a new gun or poison gas I would have been 


so welcome!” 
| 


Day In, Burns Out 


Harry Ford Sinclair, No. 10,520 in the 
Washington, D. C., jail, heard some bad 


*Mr. Justice Holmes fought in the Civil War, 
was thrice wounded. 





news last week. Already incarcerated for 
contempt of the Senate, he heard that the 
U. S. Supreme Court had sustained his 
six-month sentence for contempt of court. 
He carried on with his duties in the prison 
pharmacy, certain in the knowledge that 
he would spend Christmas and New Year's 
behind bars. 

There was little satisfaction for Con- 
vict Sinclair in the knowledge that, by 
simultaneous decision of the Supreme 
Court, he was to have a friend in the jail 
with him—Manhattan’s Henry Mason 
Day, the friend who had tried to help him 
in his first oil scandal trial and received a 
four-month sentence as a result. 

In November 1927, Sinclair went on 
trial in Washington for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the U. S. in the leasing of the Teapot 
Dome naval oil reserve. Secretly he hired 
a squad of 14 detectives from the agency 
of William J. Burns to “investigate” his 
jurors. Friend Day actually arranged for 
their employment and received their daily 
reports. Midway through the trial the 
government, through undercover men of 
its own, discovered Sinclair’s method of 
shadowing justice. A mistrial was im- 
mediately declared. 

Then followed an eleven-week hearing 
before the trial justice. Sinclair’s defense 
was that he had had the jurors followed to 
protect them against federal influences; 





Hero BurRNS 
He got of. 


that in no case had the operatives made 
direct contact with the jurors. The trial 
justice sentenced Sinclair to six months in 
jail, Day to four months. William J. Burns 
to 15 days and son William Sherman 
Burns, to pay a $1,000 fine. 

The Supreme Court upheld all sentences, 
except that of the elder Burns. As Chief 
of the Department of Justice’s Bureau of 
Investigation, (1921-24) Detective Burns 
was once a Hero. During the court investi- 
gation he was pictured as a “villain.” The 
Supreme decision clears him of “villiany” 
leaves unsullied his record as a world- 
famed sleuth. 
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CRIME 
Georgia’s “Perfect Case” 

Wicked old women have always had 
uses for foolish young men. The use to 
which old Mrs. J. C. Powers, 65, of Macon, 
Ga., put her young men would have done 
credit to a medieval witch. A widow, she 
took in boarders. She advertised for a 
“willing young man” to help with the 
chores, drive her car. Six weeks ago one 
James Parks, 25, and one Earl Manchester, 
21, answered her notice. She hired them 
both. Parks was the more stupid of the 
two, Manchester the harder. She insured 
Parks’s life for $7,000, with a double in- 
demnity clause in case he died by accident. 
Then she worked on young Manchester 
to take her gun and kill Parks. She 
promised Manchester $1,000 of the $24,- 
ooo they would realize. After some hesi- 
tation, and some difficulty luring Parks 
to a good spot, Manchester did his part 
of the bargain last week. 

“Monday about dark,” he confessed, 
“T told him we would go down on Water 
Street in East Macon and lay for a liquor 
car. He went along‘all right, thinking we 
were going to hijack somebody. 

“We lay down on the grass, and when 
he turned his back to me I let him have 
it in the head.” 

Solicitor General Garrett of Georgia 
proudly announced that he had a “perfect 
case.” Old Mrs. Powers agreed. She 
said: “There is nothing ahead of me but 
death.” : 

oe 
In Massachusetts 


Harry Canter lived in East Boston. He 
was a Radical. He was the Communist 
candidate for Secretary of State. When 
the Radicals held a political demonstra- 
tion last November in front of the State 
House, within which was Governor Alvan 
Tufts Fuller, Harry Canter participated 
by marching around carrying a placard 
which said: “FULLER—MURDERER 
OF SACCO AND VANZETTI.” Harry 
Canter was arrested. To the policemen he 
said: “Law isn’t made for the working- 
man.” 

Did Harry Canter’s placard literally ac- 
cuse Governor Fuller of committing the 
crime of murder? Last week a Boston 
jury decided that it did, that Harry Canter 
had criminally libeled Mr. Fuller, now out 
of office. The court would hear no evi- 
dence whereby Canter sought to interpret 
or justify the words on his placard. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond gave this 
lecture: “This man is of the working 
class and works eight hours a day or less. 
I am of the leisure class and work 16 hours 
a day. . . . The sentence will not be as 
severe as it would be if a rich and promi- 
nent man were here as defendant.” 


RACES 
Alamo 


Joe Boxley, a 19-year-old Negro, was 
working last week in a field near the home 
of Justice-of-the-Peace John James of 
Alamo, Tenn. Mrs. James was attacked, 
choked, left unconscious in her yard. She 


revived for a moment and gasped: “Joe.” 





Joe Boxley was promptly arrested, 
lodged in-the jail at Trenton, a neighboring 
village. That night several thousand 
people milled about the jail, beat on its 
door, demanded Joe. The officials slipped 
Joe out a back way and carried him to 
Alamo, put him in the jail there. It was 
after 3 a. m. Joe lay down in his cell, 
dozed. 

Before dawn, two men entered the home 
of Sheriff Carl Emison at Alamo and de- 
manded the prisoner. Sheriff Emison hid 
the jail keys under a divan, tried to out- 
talk his visitors. A few minutes later the 
angry Mob arrived. Before they battered 
down his door, he opened it. They found 
his keys. .. . 

When the sun came up, it fell upon a 
black thing hanging from a tree four miles 
from Alamo. There was a scribbled note 
attached: “To hang here till 4 p. m. Thurs- 
day.” ; 

Mrs. James was reported recovering. 

Lynching score for the first five months 
of 1929: five. 


PROHIBITION 


The Great Commission 

Last week the Commission called by 
President Hoover to study “all law” held 
three meetings in Washington. These 
things happened: 

1) President Hoover, standing at the 


head of the Cabinet table and reading 
from notes, gave the Commissioners 301 





CHAIRMAN WICKERSHAM 


“Intellectually possible . . . certainly 


improbable.” 
words of advice and encouragement. The 
word “Prohibition” was not uttered. 

2) Chairman Wickersham responded 
with more than 301 words. Again “Pro- 
hibition” was not uttered. 

3) The Commissioners were photo- 
graphed with the President on the White 
House posinground. The Hoover shoulder 
nudged close to the Wickersham shoulder, 
the Hoover cheeks puckered on the verge 
of a smile. 

4) The Commission named itself: The 


National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement. 

5) The Commission divided into two 
groups, one to study causes of Crime; the 
other, its remedy. 

6) Chairman Wickersham was asked: 
“Would it be possible . . . for you to re- 
port ... that national Prohibition is 
unenforceable?” He replied: “Yes, it is in- 
tellectually possible—|[a smile]—but cer- 
tainly improbable.” 

But while the Commission firmly turned 
its course away from Prohibition, the Wet 
and Dry letter-writers of the land turned 
eagerly toward it. At the Commission’s 
offices at the Department of Justice ar- 
rived sack after sack of mail, bursting with 
suggestions as to how the Commission 
could best treat this subject. 


“Act of God” 

Many a citizen who read his newspaper 
last Sunday morning was reminded of a 
charred keg down in his cellar, which he 
had filled weeks ago with nothing more 
intoxicating than grape juice, cane sugar, 
pure water. He was reminded also that 
he had done nothing since about the mix- 
ture, but that soon it would be fermented, 
turned to glow-giving wine. 

What recalled the cellar-kegs of the 
country was the news that Franklin Chase 
Hoyt, a Manhattan jurist, had won Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst’s prize of 
$25,000 for a plan to modify Prohibition. 
The essence of Winner Hoyt’s plan was 
to leave the 18th Amendment alone and 
simply to rephrase the Volstead Act so 
that it would prohibit distilled alcoholic 
liquors—created by acts of man—and 
permit beverages rendered alcoholic by 
fermentation, which, explained the Hoyt 
Plan, was an “act of God.” 

One learned woman and six learned 
men* had chosen this Plan from 58 sub- 
mitted to them*® by Publisher Hearst’s con- 
test editors. The 58 had been weeded 
from a field of 71,248 plans ranging from 
a jokester’s one word, “Water,” to a ver- 
bosifier’s screed of 50,000 words. 

Mr. Hearst’s editors took care to point 
out that the Hearst modification contest 
had attracted more than three times the 
number of entries which were submitted 
last autumn in William Crapo Durant’s 
enforcement contest for the same size 
prize. 

Not all who read the prize-winning plan 
were optimistic of its practicability. A 
chief skeptic cited his chief objection. 
Congressman James Montgomery Beck-ot 
Philadelphia, who was chosen for the 
Hearst Award jury for his knowledge of 
Constitutional law, wrote a _ dissenting 
opinion in which he said: 

“T am not wholly in accord with my 
colleagues. Plan No. 21,182 [the Hoyt 
Plan] is ingenious, but I fear impracti- 
cable, in view of the interpretation put 


*The Jury Members were: California’s Con- 
gresswoman Florence Prag Kahn, Missouris 
onetime (1911-29) Senator James A Reed; Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor John L. Belford of Brooklyn; 
Rear Admiral Cary Travers Grayson, onetime 
(1913-21) White House physician; Rabbi 


Nathan Krass of Manhattan; Archdeacon Joseph 
Henry Dodshon of Ohio, Episcopal clergyman; 
Pennsylvania’s Congressman James Montgomery 
Beck. 
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upon the 18th Amendment by the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., which interpretation 
clearly includes wines and malt liquors in 
the phrase ‘intoxicating liquors.’ ” 
Winner Hoyt had anticipated such crit- 
icism. Like any reformer—or ironist— 
he had written in his plan, referring to 
the Supreme Court, that he was sure that 
body would not “take it upon itself to 
nullify the will of the representatives of 
the People.” 
Wet Wisconsin 


One more state—Wisconsin—withdrew 
last week from the field of Prohibition 
enforcement, handed the drying-up job 
back to the U. S., joined New York, Mary- 
land, Montana, Nevada, on the Wet side- 
lines. 

In an April blizzard Wisconsin held a 
referendum on the question of repealing 
its State Enforcement Act. The voters 
called for the repealer by a 142,000 ma- 
jority. The Drys blamed the blizzard, 
saying that farmers had been kept from 
the polls. With its members singing “How 
Dry I Am!” and “Sweet Adeline,” the 
State Assembly repealed the enforcement 
act. The senate followed suit. Last week 
Governor Walter Jodok Kohler, “in ful- 
filment of the mandate of the people,” 
signed the repealer, 

Governor Kohler has been a wet-Dry, a 
dry-Wet, in politics. In approving the end 
of Wisconsin’s enforcement he warned 
Wisconsinites not to be misled “into the 
belief that traffic in intoxicating liquors 
.. . has become lawful or that the saloon 
will return. The Constitution of the U. S., 
the Volstead Act, and the Jones Law are 
still in full force and effect. . . .” 

Wisconsin's action did not agitate U. S. 
Prohibition Commissioner James M. 
Doran. The U. S., he said, has received 
little or no assistance from Wisconsin’s 
authorities, has done practically all of such 
enforcement as Wisconsin has had. 


W.O.N.P.R.- 


Three days after President Hoover had 
pledged his administration to the Consti- 
tution in general and the 18th Amendment 
in particular, Mrs. Charles Hamilton Sabin 
resigned as New York's Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman. Her reason: “I 
want to devote my untrammeled efforts 
toward working for a change in the Prohi- 
bition law.” Her friends awaited develop- 
ments, well knowing that the slim, smiling, 
brown-eyed wife of Manhattan Banker 
Sabin did not drop, without finishing, what 
she took up. Last week came some de- 
velopments : 

Fifty women, representing 17 states, 
met in Chicago, formed the Woman’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Re- 
lorm. Mrs. Sabin, leading spirit, was 
chosen chairman. The purpose: to enlist 
five million women to fight Prohibition, 
to favor Temperance. 

_ Charter members of the W. O. N. P. R. 
included: Mrs Pierre Samuel du Pont 
(Delaware), Mrs. Ralph Martin Shaw 
(Illinois), Mrs. Meredith Nicholson (Indi- 
ana), Mrs. Lothrop Ames (Massachu- 


setts), Mrs, Edward Stephen Harkness 
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(New York), Miss Agnes Repplier (Penn- 
sylvania), Mrs. Paul Fitz Simons (Rhode 
Island), Mrs. George Orvis (Vermont). 
Like Mrs. Sabin, Mrs. Orvis had left the 
Republican National Committee to be free 
to fight Prohibition. 

Said Mrs. Sabin: “Every bit of spare 
time I have for the rest of my life will 
be given to this cause.” 

Politicians, reading the Organization’s 
first manifesto, paused to ponder these 


‘ words: “We deplore the evident hypocrisy | 





© Wide World 
UNTRAMMELED Mrs. SABIN 


Hypocrisy has new enemies. 


of many of those who hold or seek public 
office. Too often it is cynically assumed 
that so far as the Volstead law is con- 
cerned a man’s acts need not conform with 
his votes. We believe in exposing such 
hypocrisy, because such men are unfit for 
any public trust.” 

Often enough has one politician threat- 
ened to tattle on another's wet-dry habits. 
Never has an organization, especially of 
women, set out officially to expose such 
public officials. 

Speaking for the U. S. Drys, Consoli- 
dated, Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition & Public Morals, characterized 
the W. O. N. P. R. with this sneer: “A 
little group of wine-drinking society 
women who are uncomfortable under Pro- 
hibition.” 


THE TARIFF 
To the Senate 


One day last week the double doors 
of the Senate Chamber opposite the Vice 
President’s dais swung open to admit 
Alney Earle Chaffee. Slender, thin-haired, 
smiling behind his pince-nez, Mr. Chaffee 
is a Reading Clerk of the House. Vice 
President Curtis banged his gavel at Clerk 
Chaffee’s appearance. Silence fell over 
the Senate. A Senate attendant announced 
in a loud voice: “Mr. President, a message 
from the House of Representatives.” 


Clerk Chaffee took one step forward, 





bowed from the waist to Vice President 
Curtis, read from a document: 

“Mr. President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed House Bill 2667 

. . in which the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate is requested.” 

Thereupon Clerk Chaffee passed his 
document over to the Senate attendant, 
bowed again from the waist, smiled, 
backed out of the door. 

Thus did the Tariff Bill come last week 
to the Senate. The House had passed it 
the day before. Clerks stamped the pre- 
clous copy, entered its presence and pedi- 
gree in great journals, shuttled it away 
to the Senate Finance Committee where 
Chairman Reed Smoot and other Repub- 
lican members prepared to lay rough and 
critical hands upon it. 

Like all other bills, H. R. 2667 begins: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 
... That is about all that the Senate 
was expected to leave unchanged of the 
House’s tariff handiwork. Senator Smoot 
prepared to begin hearings on the Senate 
rewrite on about June 11 behind closed 
committee doors. A month or more will 
be spent in this preliminary revision. 
After that, when the Senate gets the bill, 
the House will have to swallow its pride of 
authorship and the real Tariff Fight will 
begin. 

The passage of the bill in the House oc- 
curred precisely as the Republican leaders 
had planned. Their amendments, and only 
theirs, were adopted. Minority Leader 
John Nance Garner of Texas, under the 
rules, was permitted but a single motion. 
He moved to recommit the bill to the 
Ways & Means Committee with instruc- 
tions to eliminate the flexible provision 
which gave new and enlarged powers to 
the President to alter duties. This issue 
was not Mr. Garner’s own. It belonged 
primarily to Republican Congressman 
James Montgomery Beck of Pennsylvania 
who last fortnight had flayed the doubt- 
ful constitutionality of this provision 
(Time, June 3). On the Garner motion 
the vote was 157 for recommittal, 254 
against. 

Then came the final vote, with 264 mem- 
bers approving the bill, 147 voting against 
it. Small but significant were the breaks 
in party lines. Twenty Democrats, mostly 
from Florida (which got higher duties on 
fresh vegetables and fruit) and Louisiana 
(which got a higher duty on sugar) sidled 
over to vote with the Republican major- 
ity. Twelve Republicans joined the Demo- 
cratic opposition. Most of them were 
mid-West insurgents. One of them was an 
eastern regular—Philadelphia’s Beck. 

Mr. Beck’s vote took courage. The in- 
dustrialists of Pennsylvania, led by Joseph 
R. Grundy, had demanded the high duties 
of this bill, and more. To defy them in- 
volved a man-sized political risk, even for 
a constitutionalist like Mr. Beck. The 
Philadelphia Congressman declared the 
whole policy of the extra session a “mis- 
take,” insisted that he had voted his “‘per- 
sonal convictions,” left his more orthodox 
Republican colleagues thoroughly startled 
by his independence, as he departed to At- 





lanta to tell the Georgia Bar Association 
that, like the Parthenon, the constitution 
was “still beautiful in its ruins.” 

After the House had passed the bill, 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee Jr. of the Har- 
vard Law School discovered in it a little- 
noted provision designed to exclude from 
the U. S. all seditious literature. Prof. 
Chafee complained that this restriction 
would cut the U. S. off from a large sector 
of the political and economic thought of 
Europe, would transform the customs 
service into literary censors. 


FISCAL 


Treasury Bills 


The U. S. Government operates largely 
on credit, the Treasury borrowing money 
in three ways: 1) Bonds for long-pull needs 
over five years; 2) Notes for one year to 
five; 3) Certificates for less than a year. 

Last week the House of Representatives 
passed legislation to give the Treasury a 
fourth method of borrowing, to be known 
as Treasury “bills.” 

Short-term certificates are issued on the 
quarterly tax-payment days. The present 
system has these defects, as explained by 
Secretary Mellon: 1) Money is borrowed 
in advance of actual needs with a conse- 
quent loss of interest; 2) The Treasury 
must give the certificates, which it sells at 
par, as low an interest rate as possible, yet 
high enough to meet momentary condi- 
tions of the money market. This involves 
difficult guess-work. 

The new Government financing legisla- 
tion which the Senate has yet to approve, 
would permit the Treasury to sell its bills 
below par and pay no interest on them. 
The securities would be put up for com- 
petitive bidding, the buyer making his 
profit in the difference between the pur- 
chase price and the full redemption value. 


CONSERVATION 


Oil Contrivance 
(See front cover) 

It is illegal for two oilmen in one State 
to agree with two oilmen in another State 
to limit their joint production of crude 
petroleum. Their agreement, the U. S. 
holds, is a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

But it is perfectly legal for the first two 
men to make an oil-production agreement 
within their State, and the other two men 
to make a similar agreement within their 
State, and then for the two States to 
join those agreements together into an 
inter-state compact or treaty. 

Some such plan for the limitation of oil 
production in western States was expected 
to be worked out at the meeting of Gov- 
ernors, U. S. officials and leaders of the 
oil industry called for June 10 at Colorado 
Springs by President Hoover. The ob- 
ject is to contrive an agreement which will 
be in restraint of overproduction but not 
in restraint of trade. 

President Hoover established oil con- 
servation as a major policy of his ad- 
ministration when he ordered an end to 
permits for drilling on Government land, 
and to renewals of lapsed oil leases (TrmeE, 
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March 25). This official step encouraged 
the oil industry, as represented by the 
American Petroleum Institute, to believe 
that it had a friend in the White House 
who would smile upon its own efforts to 





© Wide World 
CALIFORNIA’S REQUA 


Again he Hooverizes 


hold down production. Confronted with 
an enormous output and low prices, oper- 
ators agreed among themselves to plug 
their production for 1929 at the 1928 level. 
They asked the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board to sanction this agreement. Attor- 
ney-General Mitchell ruled that such an 
agreement among the producers of oil 
would probably violate the anti-trust laws. 

Eleven Governors were called by Presi- 
dent Hoover. Seven accepted promptly. 
Though the oil production of Colorado is 
comparatively trivial (only about 7,500 
barrels per day), that State’s Democratic 
Gov. William H. Adams (centre figure, 
front cover) was an understanding host to 
the other executives and oilmen arriving at 
his State’s famed resort. Gov. Adams, now 
67, has grown grey and wrinkled in the 
service of Colorado. For 38 years he was 
a State Senator. 

Were the Governor-guests ranked 
around the conference table the way their 
States ranked in oil-production, the young- 
est executive would sit at the head. Gov. 
Dan Moody (lower left on front cover) of 
Texas is 36. His State recently has been 
exuding oil at the terrific rate of approxi- 
mately 780,000 barrels per day. 

Next to Gov. Moody, if this order were 
followed, would sit California’s Gov. Clem- 
ent Calhoun Young, 60, onetime school- 
teacher and realtor (lower right, front 
cover). While oil gushed from his State’s 
fields at the rate of about 769,000 barrels 
per day, Gov. Young was prepared to tell 
his conferees something of his State’s 
efforts to limit crude oil and gas produc- 
tion. California has a State Oil Umpire 
(F. C. Van Diesne) to curtail production. 
Potential production is estimated by a 
general engineering committee of the oil 
operators and from these estimates Um- 
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pire Van Diesne prepares his orders for 
allowable production. His most recent 
order is calculated to clip some 200,000 
barrels per day from California’s oil flow, 
bring production down to around 600,000 
barrels per day or less. The California 
method of production limitation may well 
prove a starting point for the discussion 
at Colorado Springs. 

Next to California as an oil State comes 
Oklahoma (675,000 barrels per day). 
Oklahoma’s Acting Governor, William J. 
Holloway (upper right, front cover) rose 
to his office by the impeachment and re- 
moval of Henry Simpson Johnston ten 
weeks ago (Time, April 1). 

Fourth in the order of oil precedence 
is Kansas. Governor Clyde Martin Reed, 
57, is a onetime railway mail clerk, judge 
of the defunct Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, publisher of the Parsons 
Daily Sun (upper left, front cover). The 
oil production in his State runs about 
115,000 barrels per day. 

The two other prompt acceptors of the 
Hoover invitation were Wyoming’s Gov. 
Frank Collins Emerson, 47, able engineer, 
and New Mexico’s Gov. Richard C. Dil- 
lon. Harvey Parnell of Arkansas, Gov. 
Huey P. Long of Louisiana, John E. Erick- 
son of Montana, George Henry Dern of 
Utah were expected to send representa- 
tives if they could not go themselves to 
Colorado Springs. 

At the table with the Governors was set 
a seat for Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. As head of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, it was his 
duty to call the meeting to order, to deliver 
a message from President Hoover. 

The real management of the conference 
was to fall upon California’s Mark Law- 
rence Requa, who took an oath of office 
last week in Washington to qualify him as 
permanent chairman. Mr. Requa, now 62, 
is one of President Hoover’s closest per- 
sonal friends. Like the President, he is a 
mining engineer, a Californian. Mr. Requa 
is a good negotiator, an able “contriver” 
who will pull, if anybody can, the Colorado 
Springs conference through to success for 
his great & good friend in the White House. 

Edwin Benjamin Reeser, head of Barns- 
dall Corp., a Tulsa independent oil com- 
pany, president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and a great handshaker, was 
ready to lead the oil industry into the con- 
ference. Once the A. P. I. wanted to fight 
the U. S. on the legality of its interstate 
production agreement. Now it is willing 
to cooperate in developing some sort of 
State-treaty plan. With President Reeser 
to Colorado Springs, as a committee from 
the A. P. I., were to go 21 other potent 
oilmen, including Ralph Clinton Holmes 
(Texas Corp.), Kenneth Raleigh Kings- 
bury (Standard of Calif.), W. S. Fitz- 
patrick (Prairie), Henry May Dawes 
(Pure Oil), Walter Clark Teagle (Standard 
of N. J.), Robert G. Stewart (Pan-Amer- 
ican), Charles F. Meyer (Standard of 
N. Y.), Albert Edward Watts (Sinclair). 

While the Governors and delegates were 
assembling, daily oil production of the 
U. S. shot up to 2,690,000 barrels, an 
increase of 46,000 barrels per day over 
the average for the week before. 
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lest its 
Easy Steering - Easy Shifting — 
Lightning Pick-up ~— Safety Brakes- 


DRIVE IT THRO 


" ¥ t 
—— =) 


IF YOU want a car that is easy to 
handle in traffic, come drive this 
finer Oldsmobile. 


The driving position is supremely 
comfortable, due to the Fisher 
adjustable front seat and the adjust- 
able steering wheel. Controls and 
instruments are conveniently 
arranged. Gear-shift, clutch, and 
brakes are easy to reach and to 
operate. Response to the throttle 
is swift and smooth. 


Your first experience at a signal 
light will tell you that here is get- 
away second to none—pick-up as 
stageless as that of anelectric motor. 
And each succeeding trial will 
prove how readily Oldsmobile 
flashes into the lead when the green 
light signals ‘‘go.”’ 


(f =|) 
, a 


But there’s more than getaway to 
driving in traffic—far more. Put 
Oldsmobile through its paces. Note 
how easily and surely Oldsmobile 
glides through crowded streets. 
See how it straightens out, almost 
automatically, after turning 
corners. Observe how quickly you 
can stop with its mechanical four- 
wheel safety brakes. 


Then try parking. Fingertip 
steering and a short turning radius 
make parking easy. 

Just drive this Oldsmobile. Try it in 
traffic and on the open road. That’s 
the way to find out what Olds- 
mobile can do, and how it does it. 
That’s the way to know every 
phase of its performance. That’s 
the way to judge its value. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


F. O. B. FACTORY, LANSING, MICH. *g ] 5 SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when 


comparing automobile values. 


Oldsmobile delivered prices 


include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


—LDSMOBILE 
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SIR WALTER 
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w Discov zed Hou Ea! 
Good a Pine Can Be” ** 


| a pipe smokers grow pop- 
eyed and eloquent with delight when 
they discover that Sir Walter Raleigh 
really is milder; when they smoke a 
second pipeful and a third and find 
never a flaw in the flavor and fra- 
grance of this choice, shrewdly blended, 
and soundly aged leaf. How about it ? 
Isn’t it time you, too, discovered how 


good a pipe can be? 


Y LIMITED OFFER 


(for che United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. 136, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


Louisville, Kentucky 


ENS 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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Again, Mitchell 

William Mitchell, the Brigadier General 
who talked himself down to the rank of 
Colonel and out of the Army by criticiz- 
ing the War and Navy Departments’ post- 
War air policies, this week began fresh 
repetition of his criticisms, in current is- 
sues of Aeronautics* and Liberty. 

As many a lover of word-fights may 
have forgotten, Col. Mitchell has clamored 
for almost a decade for a Department of 
Aeronautics separate from the War and 
Navy Departments. His experiences dur- 
ing the War and immediately after per- 
suaded him of the need. He was the first 
U. S. officer to fly over the German lines, 
was chief of the U. S. air service for the 
group of armies in the Argonne offensive, 
and shared in practically all the major 
A. E. F. operations. He was in more en- 
gagements than any other U. S. officer. 
For War and prior Army service he has a 
great battery of ribbons and medals.t+ 

Since his court-martial, he has been 
living on his private estate “Boxwood,” 
at Middleburg, Va., on the east slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and not far west of 
Washington. Nominally he goes in for 
farming and horse & stock raising. While 
doing that and making frequent trips to 
Europe and Asia he has kept up his bom- 
bardment of the Government’s air pro- 
gram. At first his attacks were heavy 
barrages of magazine articles and pam- 
phlets. Lately he has directed only a 
desultory fire. 

Now he has trained upon a target whom 
he dared to attack only by indirect fire 
during his Army service—President Cool- 
idge. “I recommended in 1925,” he now 
writes, “that a board of disinterested per- 
sons be convened by the President to 
determine how the aeronautical problem 
should be handled in this country.** Presi- 
dent Coolidge, instead of appointing a dis- 
interested board, ‘stuffed the deck.’ He 
appointed on it persons well known to be 
hostile to the independent development of 
aviation. . . . Instead of creating a de- 
partment of aeronautics separate from the 
Army and Navy as the English, French, 
Germans, Italians, Russians and Spanish 
have, they merely appointed an additional 
secretary in the Army, Navy and Com- 
merce Departments, which entrenched the 
bureaucracy more firmly and gave an 
opportunity of passing plums to friends. 


*Monthly magazine until this month called 
Popular Aviation and Acronautics. With 100,- 
ooo circulation it is largest-selling of U. S. 
air publications. Aviation is oldest. Aviation’s 
editor is airwise Earl D. Osborn. Editor of 
Aeronautics is equally airwise Harley W. 
Mitchell, no relative of General Mitchell. 

tIncluding the U. S Distinguished Service 
Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Commander 
of the Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre with 
five palms, Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael & St. George (British), Grand Officer 
of the Crown of Italy, Commanditore S. S. 
Maurizio e Lazaro. 

**The Coolidge air commission was composed 
of Dwight W. Morrow, chairman; Arthur C. 
Dennison, William F. Durand, Major Gen. 
James G. Harbord, Rear Admiral Frank F. 
Fletcher, Howard E. Coffin, Senator Hiram 
Bingham, Representatives Carl Vinson and 
James S. Parker. The first “plums” (assistant 
secretaryships) fell to F. Trubee Davison (War), 
Edward P. Warner (Navy), William P. Mac- 
Cracken Jr. (Commerce). 





... “With the appointment of the 
three new under-secretaries in the War, 
Navy and Commerce Departments, a 
great cry was made all over the country 
through Coolidge’s controlled press that 
air power was being assisted and devel- 
oped. Nothing of the kind was done, as it 
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AIRMAN MITCHELL 
“Coolidge ‘stuffed the deck.’” 


was still made the tail of the dog. It was 
not given a separate department in the 
Government under a cabinet member. This 
must be done eventually, so the sooner we 
create it the better.” 

Shortcomings of the U. S. as an airwise 
nation which General Mitchell considers 
important include lack of through trans- 
continental air lines, lack of transoceanic 
lines, the vulnerability of warships to 
planes (“battleships have become so top- 
heavy and useless that if they get a good 
crack below the waterline, they just turn 
over and sink of their own accord”), the 
excellent air targets which the aircraft 
carriers Lexington and Saratoga provide, 
the impossibility of protecting cities from 
air raids, the poverty of the Army and 
Navy in fighting planes. 





Lark 


One of the strangest experiences that 
the crew of the Los Angeles ever had was 
when, last September, as the ship sailed 
low over Layton, N. J., a man ran out 
with a shotgun and fired a charge up into 
the big silvery bag. He accompanied his 
shot with dancing, gesticulations and lilli- 
putian shouts. The lead pellets, though 
buckshot, tore only small holes in the 
ship’s fabric. But they might have struck 
machinery, caused disaster. Had the Los 
Angeles been inflated with inflammable 
hydrogen instead of inert helium, she 
might have blown up. And anyway, it is 
not proper to shoot at the U..S. Navy’s 
one and only big dirigible. Carpenter Mer- 
ton Hankins, the lilliputian gunner, was 
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TENDER SKIN 
HEAVY BEARD 











TOUGH SKIN 
HEAVY BEARD 
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EARDS are past reforming. 
Blue and bristly or blond 
and silken, they’re all hard to 
shave—at least you can’t tell 
their owners otherwise. 


We don’t try to. 


It's easier to put the burden on 
the blade; to use the best and 
most expensive steel and to spend, 
as we have, some $12,000,000 in 
the past ten years to develop pre- 
cise and delicate machines that 
hone and strop that fine steel far 
beyond the limits of human crafts- 
manship. It’s easier to pay a bonus 
to workers for every blade they 
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TENDER SKIN 
LIGHT BEARD 
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TOUGH SKIN 
MEDIUM BEARD 


“acho dachae 


Name your beard, Gentlemen 


reject which does not come up 
to the high Gillette standard. 


True, it makes some difference 
whether your beard is heavy or 
silken, your skin sensitive or 


Tu E only indivi- 
dual in history, an- 
cient or modern, 
whose picture and 
signature are found 
in every city and 
town, in every coun- 
try in the world, is 
King C. Gillette. 
This picture and sig- 
nature are universal 
sign - language 
for a perfect shave. 
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tough; whether the water is hot 
or cold, hard or soft; whether you 
sleptwell or badlythenight before. 


But even under the worst pos- 
sible conditions you can count on 
the Gillette Blade to do its job 
smoothly, surely and well. It’s 
the one constant factor in your 
daily shave. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


<> 
* Gillette « 
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IT COSTS SO LITTLE 


MORE TO PLAY THE 


BEST... 


TED “BLACK” 







meshed or dimpled 
marked 


ONE DOLLAR 
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arrested. Last week he was tried for 
assault with attempt to kill. 

A jury of his New Jersey peers heard 
him make his admission. It was just a 
“lark” for him, he said. He and four other 
New Jerseyites had been shooting at a 
target in one of their back yards. They 
drank some New Jersey stuff and decided 
to go hunting deer. They sighted the Los 
Angeles. Merton Hankins wanted a ride. 
He waved his hands. He shouted. He 
jumped up and down. He turned capers. 
Lieutenant Commander Herbert V. Wiley 
of the Los Angeles paid no heed, so Mer- 
ton Hankins fired his shotgun at the ship, 
he said, “just to attract attention.” 

The jury found Merton Hankins not 
guilty of assault, evidently because his 
reputation as a larkster was well estab- 
lished. Two years ago, when the Flatbrook 
Valley Club refused to let him fish in its 
privately stocked trout pools, near New- 
ton, N. J., Jokester Hankins opened the 
dam, let out the water, killed most of the 
fish. For that he was fined $200. 

—— 
Dirigible Helium 

Last week Helium Co. of Louisville 
revealed the whereabouts of its new wells, 
discovery of which was reported last 
month (Time, May 20). They are in 
Utah. From one Utah well 3.6% helium 
can be isolated from the natural gases, 
from another 7.07%. This is unusual rich- 
ness. The Government well at Amarillo, 
Tex., yields but 1.7%, the Helium Co.’s 
well at Dexter, Kan., 2.4%. A result is 
that the price of helium gas may be re- 
duced from $35 to about $12 per 1,000 
cu. ft. 
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Song-&-Dancies 

One of the difficulties of photographing 
musical comedies is that the camera’s eye, 
when near enough to a chorus to show 
whether the girls are good looking or not, 
is only wide enough to take in five girls 
abreast. Another is that there is no ade- 
quate way of grading sounds so that the 
singing of the ensemble at the back of 
the stage will be less sonorous than that 
of the principals at the footlights. An- 
other is that musical comedies depend for 
much of their effect on color, and color- 
production in cinemas has not yet been 
perfected even as well as sound. Last 
week three new singing-&-dancing pictures 
met these difficulties with varying success: 

The Cocoanuts (Paramount). The 
libretto of Irving Berlin’s four-year-old 
musical comedy is reproduced without 
many amendments and with some of the 
original cast. Mary Eaton and Oscar 
Shaw, who have always done well on 
Broadway, sound like people singing on 
an old phonograph record with a blunt 
needle. It is doubtful whether the urbane, 
uproarious clowning of the four Marx 
brothers will seem funny in districts 
rural enough to admire the routine dance- 
numbers. Best shot: a wheel-ballet from 
overhead. 

Fox Movietone Follies of 1929 em- 
beds a musical show in the conventional 


cinema story about an understudy who 





got her chance. Dancing intervals, punctu- 
ating the Negro comedy of Stepin Fetchit, 
get across by such not entirely original, 
but fairly effective devices as photograph- 
ing all the girls’ feet at once or all their 
eyes. One good color sequence partly 
makes up for mediocre tunes. Best shot: 
backstage hands on opening night. 

On with the Show (Warner). The 
faint, yellowish color which tints this 
film most of the time well suits a musical 
show. Betty Compson is pretty and so 
are most of the other girls. Ethel Waters 
sings in her husky, exciting Negro voice. 
The story of backstage life is tedious, 
archaic, complicated. The music is about 
what you would get in a drawing-room 
operetta. In spite of these drawbacks, this 
picture is the most interesting of its type 
to date. Best shot: the ballet coming 
down a flight of stairs in feathers. 


ne ore 


Other New Pictures 
The Village of Sin (Amkino). People 


have learned to expect in any modern Rus- 
sian film a cast of well-chosen actors and 
actresses with difficult names, acting com- 
petently and intelligently without make- 
up on their faces, so that they do not look 
like actors and actresses but like men and 
women. People have learned to expect 
photography so quietly beautiful or so 
imaginative that the best effects of Holly- 
wood technicians seem artificial or flam- 
boyant by comparison. They have also 
learned to expect doses of tedious propa- 
ganda extolling communism and episodes 
in which unnecessary impressionism takes 
the place of ordered story-telling. This 
picture of a peasant marriage includes most 
of the virtues and few of the defects of 
Russian filmcraft. A farmer who falls in 
love with a young girl gets his son to marry 
her so as to bring her to his house. While 
his son is in the army he rapes his daugh- 
ter-in-law and has a child by her, which 
precipitates tragedy when the soldier-son 
comes home. Inside this gloomy frame- 
work dances the life of the lovely Russian 
countryside. You see how the people get 
married, do their work, say hello and good- 
bye. The Soviet propaganda is reduced to 
a little dose at the very end. Best shots: 
dressing the bride; the lecherous servant- 
woman in the hayloft; moving wheat on 
a windy day on the steppe; a family eat- 
ing cabbage soup; the old man coming 
back from town. 
— oom 

This Is Heaven (United Artists). Any- 
one who likes the movies will like this trite, 
gentle little picture about an immigrant 
girl who falls in love with a rich man 
posing as a chauffeur. In the early episodes 
of their flirtation, and later, when love is 
frustrated temporarily by one of those 
misunderstandings based upon questioned 
chastity, you experience an atmosphere 
which has been for years the national 
atmosphere of the Cinema, but which is 
now being replaced by other, heartier, less 
elementary qualities of plot and treatment. 
Vilma Banky, who acts nicely, talks at 
times in a Hungarian accent, but fortu- 
nately neither the sound-mechanism nor 
the modern sort of wit in direction can 
make anything new or unfamiliar out of 
this story which has been variously told 
in pictures so many times that it has 
become part of a general background. 
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Studehaker President Eight Roadster, $1785. Cornmander Fight Regal Roadster, $1505. Commander Six Regal Roadster, $1450. 
On each, 5 wire wheels standard: roomy rumble seat. Commander Six Roadster, wood wheels, $1375 


>. 
dV = ’ ’ 
Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tire extra. 


TUDEBAKER style is the visible expression of Studebaker speed and stamina. Champion 


performance won for these great straight eights and sixes every official stock car record for fleetness 


and endurance . . . including eleven world records. Studebaker’s artisans have told this inspiring story 


exquisitely in coachcraft and in color. . . adding the postscript of travel-ease unknown until Studebaker 


introduced ball bearing spring suspension, With this result: Studebaker now sells more eight cylinder motor 


cars than any other maker in the world—and sells them at low One-Profit prices. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Champions 
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the Plan Book 
You’ve Been 
Waiting For! 
Mail the Coupon Now! 
OO 

















Build or remodel from one of 
these 25 beautiful designs. 


SHOOK 
See the splendid $1000 Prize 


Design. 
SP exe 


Learn the secret of beautiful 
woodwork on 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Including the cheerful, bright 
colors now so popular. 

Spex 
Arare treat for you is this won- 
derful book with its amazing 
array of home building ideas, 
conveniences and helpful sug- 
gestions. 

ROK 
Just enclose 25 cents, coin or 
postage, together with the con- 
venient coupon and 


MAIL IT 
TODAY 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU, 


608 Boyle Building, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Enclosed find 25 cents for a copy of 
““Houses of Wood for Lovers of Homes.” 
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City and State 


TIME 


Spectators will await, without fear of 
disappointment, the moment when the 
bridegroom leads the girl into a mansion, 
and in answer to her awed question as to 
who owns this splendid place, explains 
that he has bought it for her! Best shots: 


Leading Man James Hall buying a taxi- 
cab; Miss Banky showing him the fur- 


nished rooms she has rented as their 
future home; a subway jam. 
a eee 


Broadway (Universal). As a play on 
the stage, Broadway was memorable be- 
cause the careful realism of setting and 
character made the high-strung plot seem 
truer than it was. In cinema the second 
rate cabaret where a dance team kept love 
and ambition alive in spite of the machi- 
nations of a master-gunman, has been re- 
placed by a palatial and enormous night- 
club with modernistic settings. It does not 
seem reasonable that the clients of such 
an establishment would pay to see such 
mexpert dancing as Glenn Tryon’s and 
Merna Kennedy’s. Features of the cops- 
&-robbers sub-plot which once seemed 
original have been used so often in other 
films that they are stale stuff by now. 
Best shot: Evelyn Brent in evening 

= 

The Man I Love (Paramount). Slip- 
shod and silly vocal account of the love- 
| life of a prizefighter who finds strength to 

knock out the champion when, on the 


| clothes. 








| point of collapse, he learns that his wife 


has not deserted him after all. Only good 
shot: Richard Arlen and Mary Brian 
honeymooning in a freight car for polo 


ponies. 
ep 


Where East is East (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Lon Chaney is an old tiger- 
trapper whose half-breed daughter, Lupe 
Velez, is in love with a nice young Ameri- 
can in a crash suit. Between the engage- 
ment and the wedding a voluptuous Chi- 
nese woman, Estelle (Mrs. Jack Dempsey ) 
Taylor, once the tiger-trapper’s wife, at- 
tracts the young man but is killed by a 
gorilla which remembers that she was mean 
to it some time before. The gorilla also 
chews up Chaney, who is badly scarred 
to begin with. He dies after the wedding. 
Good direction and acting may keep you 
from going home early in spite of the sus- 
| picion, later verified, that the best part of 
the picture was the opening sequence: 
Chaney catching a live tiger in a net which 
| he and some Indo-Chinese helpers drop 
over it from a tree. Second-best shot: 
Chaney and Velez riding on an elephant. 
A number of cinema people, among them 
John Barrymore, have said they thought 
Estelle Taylor was a better actress than 
anyone knew and that she had never been 
cast in a film which gave her an oppor- 
tunity to show her talent. She grew up 
| in Wilmington, Del., and worked there for 
a while as a dissatisfied stenographer. She 
married a Philadelphia clerk named Ken- 
neth Peacock but had already divorced 
him when, later in Hollywood, she met 
her present husband, William Harrison 
(“Jack”) Dempsey. That was almost ten 
years ago. Seeing her on the screen in 
one of the films in which, following an ap- 
prenticeship as an extra and in small 
character parts, she was being starred, 
Dempsey many times asked ‘to meet her. 
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Estelle, however, “did not like prize 
fighters.” Eventually, someone who knew 
them both called her up and introduced 
the fighter on the telephone. After they 
were married she would not go to see him 
fight or listen to broadcasting of his bouts. 


Last month in Manhattan a bruised ac- 





Mrs, DEMPSEY 
John Barrymore approves. 


quaintance accused the onetime heavy- 
weight champion of slapping him down in 
a dispute over who should see a chorus- 
girl home. Asked in Hollywood whether 
this incident and their separation boded 
divorce, Mrs. Dempsey said, ‘““No!” 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Decision. The suburban tone of this 
play was accented by a live white cat 
which pawed the footlights during the first 
act. So charming was the animal that the 
audience all but forgot how Nancy Lanes 
adopted children, and their sudden $750,- 
ooo legacy, were about to be filched from 
her by her wily, citified sister and brother- 
in-law. Later on, when the cat had slunk 
away, the audience found nothing to divert 
it from the incredibly hoary spectacle of 
the two small, extremely stagey children 
choosing to remain with kind, gentle 
Nancy. Not even this situation satisfied 
Playwright Carl Henkle’s taste for the ar- 
chaic. He also introduced an inarticulate 
bumpkin who loved Nancy, who found 
courage to say so just before the final cur- 
tain. Margaret Barnstead played Nancy 
with great earnestness. 

——_>— 

Chippies. Among the more uncouth of 
the year’s dramas was this tale of a girl's 
grim progress from an Ohio village to the 
bed of a Cleveland beer-runner. Out of a 
welter of cheap wheezes and smudgy local 
color comes the ‘legger’s cryptic decision 
to marry the girl. Thus made respectable, 
they return to Ohio, to find the coffin of 
the girl’s tortured mother in the dim sitting 
room. Cullen Landis played the ‘legger 
without retrieving the general exhibition of 
bad theatre and worse taste. 
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15% less air 


-less tear 
more Wedr 


Because tubes are round and roads 


are flat, there is One most logical 
contour for a tire; round where it 


cradles the tube, flat where it meets 


the road... That principle, found 
only in the Mohawk Flat Tread 


Special Balloon, revolutionizes tire 


performance...lt Lanishes tread dis- 
tortion, because the flat treadalready 


fits the road. lt eliminates cross tread 
wear and minimizes internal friction 
—two big steps to longer life. It 


permits lower air pressure — actu= 
ally 15% less than any other tire 


—s That means greater comfort. 
The firm grip of flat tread on flat 


road Sives better traction, quicker 


braking, easier steering. .. And the 
buttressed shoulders and encircling 


stripe of gleaming gold make: the 
Mohawk Flat Tread Special Bal- 


loon the smartest thing on wheels. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers everywhere. 


MOHAWKS 


@0 Farther/ 
THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 








For Sixteen Years Makers of Fine Tires 
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Meotorizing 


the world 


pes bankers and _ business 
men interested in foreign trade will 
find information of value in the booklets 


entitled Motorizing the World and The 
Export Organizations of General Motors. 


It is the policy of General Motors to 
issue from time to time booklets for the 
information of stockholders and many of 


the principles and policies outlined are 


applicable to other lines of business. 
Copies of these two booklets will be 
mailed promptly ifthe request is addressed 
to Department J-8, General Motors 
Corporation, Broadway at 57th Street, 
New York. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


"A car for every purse and purpose’ 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
MARQUETTE - OAKLAND ° VIKING: BUICK 
LaSALLE - CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
RD. Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
“Draft C” 

There was a great folding of silk pa- 
jamas and brushing of well cut suits in 
Paris last week. John Pierpont Morgan, 
mightiest of U. S. bankers, was leaving 
town. The nations which fought the 
World War had agreed at last how the 
staggering costs and damages were to be 
paid by the loser Germany. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s financial prestige and wisdom were 
no longer required. He gave power-of- 
attorney to his partner and alternate, 
Thomas W. Lamont, and boarded the 
Mauretania for home. 

It was not that Banker Morgan had 
personally brought about the agreement. 
But his departure, not for a Mediterranean 
yachting cruise this time but for the dis- 
tant U. S., signalized the finality and suc- 
cess of the efforts of his fellow delegate, 
Owen D. Young. The press of all nations 
concerned joined in thoroughgoing ap- 
plause for the onetime New York plow- 
boy who, real author of the so-called 
Dawes Plan of 1924 and patient chairman 
of the so-called Second Dawes Committee, 
had at last had his name written into the 
history of world finance as author of the 
now-agreed-to Young Plan. 

The Plan. Late last week precise, effi- 
cient Sir Josiah Stamp, head of the British 
Delegates, busied himself with the actual 
mechanical details of writing out and rush- 
ing to the printers the final draft of the 
agreement, known to the delegates as 
Draft C. Beyond that there remained only 
the affixing of the delegates’ signatures and 
its submission to and (presumably) rati- 
fication by the governments of England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, the U. S. 
and Germany. The final obstacle—the 
Belgian franc business—seemed to have 
disappeared when Germany solemnly 
pledged herself to settle the War cur- 
rency question before Sept. 1, when the 
Young Plan becomes effective. 

The Dawes Plan of 1924 fixed the an- 
nual sum Germany must pay her creditors 
(595 million dollars) but left undecided 
the total sum, or the number of years in 
which final payment was to be made. 

By the Young Plan the total was fixed 
at $8,806,000,000 cash. On the instalment 
plan, over an agreed stretch of 58 years, 
this sum will become, with cumulative 5% 
interest, 27 billions. This sum, huge 
though it sounds, is 116 billions less than 
the creditor nations demanded at Ver- 
sailles ten years ago. 

The standard annual payment under the 
Dawes Plan is 595 millions. The Young 
Plan reduces this to $487,600,000. Of 
this amount, Germany must pay uncondi- 
tionally in cash and _ deliveries-in-kind 
about $158,400,000. The rest will be met 
by the sale of bonds, financed and guaran- 
teed by an international bank of settle- 
ment, sold to private individuals in Europe 
and the U. S. 

No government will guarantee these 
bonds, merely the private bankers on the 
board of the international bank. They will 
be in effect mortgages against  state- 


owned German railroads and _ privately 
owned German industries. 

All profits from the sale of the bonds 
and other enterprises of the international 
bank will be applied to the further reduc- 
tion of Germany’s debt. Germany hopes 
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CHAIRMAN YOUNG 
Mr. Morgan could at last go home. 


that after 37 years these profits will pay 
the balance of her reparations. 

Concessions. At its final acceptance 
last week, the plan included the following 
important concessions to Germany: 

1) In event of an economic crisis in 
Germany, the creditors agreed to allow 
a two-year inner moratorium to Germany 
on conditional payments until German 
credit should be re-established. 

2) The creditors agreed to give up their 
lien on the German state railways (estab- 
lished under the Dawes Plan) in return 
for a claim on the gross income of the rail- 
roads. That income is now between 144 
and 168 millions per year. So long as the 
railroads continue producing such revenue, 
they will furnish nearly all the uncondi- 
tional portion of each annual payment. 

3) Germany’s large payments under the 
Dawes Plan may cease on Sept. 1, instead 
of on Jan. 1, 1930, as the creditors orig- 
inally demanded. 

4) Germany to cease paying the costs 
of the Rhine Army of Occupation after 
Jan. 1, 1930. This points to a speedy 
evacuation of the Rhineland, by all except 
the French, who, militarists pointed out, 
will find it just as cheap to support their 
army in Germany as to support it at home. 

Belgian Francs. The item left unset- 
tled, last week, as Draft C was prepared 
for signature, and which had threatened 
at the last minute to delay the signatures 
of France and Belgium, was this: 

When the Germans occupied Belgium in 
1914, Belgian gold and money was re- 
moved from Belgian banks, and German 
marks planted in their place. With the 
fall of imperial Germany, the marks be- 
came worthless. 


From the beginning of this year’s con- 
ference, peppery Emile Francqui, head of 
the Belgian delegation, demanded com- 
plete redemption of these worthless paper 
marks, which Germany’s hard-driving Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht consistently refused to 
grant. Bitterly personal were the Schacht- 
Francqui  set-to’s. Belgium’s Francqui 
went so far as to accuse Germany's 
Schacht of having taken part himself in 
the pillage of Belgian banks as a member 
of General von Bissing’s staff. 

Chairman Owen D. Young saw the im- 
possibility of any immediate agreement 
on this point, decided that the matter 
should be settled privately between the 
Belgian and German governments. 

Peppery Francqui was not satisfied. He 
swore roundly that he would not sign any 
debt agreement whatever unless the Bel- 
gian mark claim, amounting to an addi- 
tional six million dollars per annum for 
37 years, was settled. Of grave importance 
was the arrival in Paris of Belgium’s Prime 
Minister, Henri Jaspar, to confer behind 
locked doors with Delegate Francqui. 
Emile Moreau, chief of the French dele- 
gation, announced that he too would not 
sign Draft C of the Young Plan unless 
the Belgian mark claim was settled. 

In time to prevent the scrapping of 
Draft C and the probable disruption of 
the conference arrived a note from the 
German government to Dr. Schacht, 
authorizing him to pledge settlement. 
Through Chairman Young the note was 
immediately transmitted to the Belgians. 

Secret Agreement. Quite as important 
as the delegates’ agreement to the Young 
Plan was an understanding, reached semi- 
secretly by the German, French and Brit- 
ish delegates, regarding Europe’s debts to 
the U. S. It was privately agreed that in 
case of any future reduction or cancella- 
tion of Allied war debts by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Germany’s reparations payments 
would be reduced by two-thirds of the 
amount involved. 

This was one more move on the part 
of England and France to lay responsi- 
bility for Germany’s 58 years of payments 


squarely upon the U. S. 


“Cancel our war debts,” the Allies said 
in effect, “and we will immediately cancel 
Germany’s reparations, forget about the 
War and go back to work.” 

Washington took little notice of this 
secret agreement; stayed firm in its oft- 
repeated position that there is no connec- 
tion between Germany’s debts to England 
and France, and those countries’ debts to 
the U. S. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Abscess 

Returning from an official visit to Japan 
(Time, May 13), King George’s third son, 
Henry, slender Duke of + Gloucester, 
stepped ashore at Vancouver, B. C., last 
week. 

“How is my father?” were his first 
words, cutting short Canada’s official wel- 
come. Reassuring cablegrams from Wind- 
sor were handed him, but for days the 
British Empire had shared his worry. 

On Queen Mary’s birthday the royal 
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family was so encouraged at King George’s 
apparent recovery that they celebrated 
quietly by having a picnic at Frogmore. 
The sun was shining, but the air was 
chilly. Watchful attendants noted that 
His Majesty occasionally snuffled. 

Lord Dawson of Penn, King George’s 
chief physician, was enjoying a quiet 
luncheon in Paris in the assumption that 
the royal patient whom he had tended for 
29 weeks was fully convalescent. Came 
an urgent telephone call from Windsor. 
Swallowing his coffee hastily Lord Daw- 
son rushed to Le Bourget Field and hurtled 
through the air to England. 

At Windsor he discovered that an 
abscess had formed under the wound 
through which King George’s lung had 
been drained. The abscess broke naturally 
and was draining successfully—not a seri- 
ous matter ordinarily, but grave indeed to 
anyone who had been as sick as King 
George. 

News of the King’s illness was known 
in the U. S. hours before British papers 
printed it. Scrupulously careful not to 
prejudice the General Election, Royalty 
forbade publication of the report in Eng- 
land until after the polls closed. 

Late bulletins were encouraging. The 
King was able to sit up in bed, to attend 
to important business. The people of 
Windsor were glad to notice that the band 
continued to play at guard mount, a sure 
sign that the King was not yet dangerously 
ill. 

Even so King George passed a melan- 
choly birthday. He lay in his rubber- 
tired bed by the window of his room in 
Victoria Tower, looking out at the white 
blossoms of the hawthorn trees in Windsor 
Great Park. 


All the king’s doctors and all the king’s 
nurses who had attended during his illness 
received recognition in the birthday honors 
list. Elevated to peerages were onetime 
First Lord of the Admiralty William C. 
Bridgeman, Col. Sir Edward A. Brother- 
ton, Sir Robert Sanders, Sir William Ty- 
rell, Newspaper Owner Sir William Ewert 
Berry. The Order of Merit was conferred 
upon Poet Laureate Robert Bridges, 
Novelist-Dramatist John Galsworthy. An 
earldom was granted to Viscount Inch- 
cape of Strathnaver (shipping). 

eel 
At Arundel 


Since William rose and Harold fell 
There have been earls at Arundel. 
Sussex Saying. 
Through the market town of Arundel 
and up the Hill of Bury toward the ancient 
round grey towers of Arundel Castle trav- 
eled and trudged last week, in their tra- 
ditional best, 5,000 town and country folk. 
Some had traveled 70 miles down from 
London; most had trudged from nearer 
homes in the West Sussex country which 
spreads its downs and rivers below high 
Castle Hill. All had come to be birthday 
guests of Bernard Marmaduke FitzAlan- 
Howard, Premier Duke and Earl and 
Hereditary Marshal & Chief Butler of 
England, Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Arun- 
del, Earl of Surrey, Earl of Norfolk, Baron 
Maltravers, Baron FitzAlan, Baron Clun, 


Baron Oswaldestre, scion of one of Eng- 
land’s oldest families—who was to be 21, 
and a man, next day. From all the corners 
of his 49,900 English acres the Duke of 
Norfolk’s men were coming, as they had 
come for 15 dukes before him. And with 
them came wives and children, for the 
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His birth-fire shone far at sea. 


coming-of-age festivities of England’s 
Premier Duke & Earl were to last four 
days, were to be unparalleled in Arundel’s 
history for splendor and lavish hospitality. 

Dukes of Norfolk date their titles from 
1483, Earls of Arundel from 1139. Arun- 
del Castle, many times rebuilt, was a stout 
stronghold in King Alfred’s time. Many, 
therefore, were the traditions to be ob- 
served last week by England’s Norfolk, 
and to their strict observance he dili- 
gently attended. 

Because he is a Roman Catholic and 
because it was the feast of Corpus Christi, 
the young Duke rose early on his birth- 
day morning, went down the hill to the 
beautiful church of St. Philip Neri (built 
by his father in 1873), and there attended 
Solemn High Mass, heard the monks from 
Storrington intone a sonorous Te Deum. 
Followed, in the afternoon, a solemn pro- 
cession through the wide castle grounds, 
and benediction services under the castle 
trees, with monks and nuns from neigh- 
boring convents. 

With the sunset gone and darkness 
settling down upon Bury Hill, the master 
of Arundel Castle had still to set the final 
signal of his coming of age. Just outside 
the castle grounds at a bald spot on the 
hill there towered 40 feet into the night 
a pile of 3,000 faggots cut from Arundel 
copses, well soaked in oil. All day two 
woodsmen had guarded the pile from 
pranksters and now watched with relief 
their master approach and throw a flam- 
ing torch to set the fire off. Yellow 
tongues licked up the oil and shot toward 
the dark sky. Soon in all the seven coun- 
ties which lie about Bury Hill and to the 
south far out at sea, folk noted the birth- 


day fire of the Hereditary Earl Marshal 
and Chief Butler of England. 

On the hill the guests returned to the 
Castle. Peers and commoners, shopmen 
and farmers, maidservants and menserv- 
ants, crowded into the Gothic-vaulted Bar- 
on’s Hall, eyed each other across weighted 
tables that stretched the whole hundred 
feet of the hall. Before them at their 
places shone goblets and pieces of family 
plate, all golden, a service said to weigh 
one and one-half tons and to be worth 
£50,000. Above hung dusty tapestries and 
ancient pieces of armor. Dead and gone 
Dukes of Norfolk seemed not far away. 
Oldsters recalled their histories—how the 
third Duke of Norfolk was brother-in-law 
to Henry VII; how the fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, kinsman to Queen Elizabeth, was 
the only Duke in the court of the Virgin 
Queen and was besought in marriage by 
Queen Mary of the Scots. 

Unlikely seems the 16th Duke of Nor- 
folk to provide historians with biograph- 
ical delight. Quiet and reserved of manner 
as his late father, he appears almost stolid, 
achieves a slight distinction with spec- 
tacles. Little known in social circles, he 
has spent a sheltered life in the hands of 
private tutors. Two years ago, at 19, he 
flunked Responsions—college entrance ex- 
aminations at Oxford—and decided upon 
a military career. He now serves as an 
officer of the Royal Horse Guards. Cinema 
has been for years his pastime, race horses 
lately have become his hobby. 

Besides the management of his vast 
estates, grave social and state duties will 
now devolve upon the youthful peer. As 
Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal and 
Chief Butler of England he is one of the 
greatest officers of State, ranking fifth 
below the Prime Minister and is head of 
the College of Arms, 
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Labor’s Day 


A British weekend in the country lasts 
from Friday to Monday. It is a pleasant 
though dull national custom. But guests 
from Town last weekend had plenty to 
talk about. Britain’s “dullest election 
within the memory of living man” had 
dragged out its serpentine length and 
finally, suddenly snapped a cracker off its 
tail. Contrary to expert expectations.* 
final results showed Labor with the great- 
est number of seats in the House of 
Commons. 

Seats. Of the 615 House of Commons 
seats, 607 were contested, one election was 
deferred because of a candidate’s death. 
Late results showed: 


Laborites .287(net gain 135) 
Conservatives 254(net loss 158) 
Liberals 57(net gain 15) 
Independents 4(net loss 2) 
Nationalists 3 
Prohibitionists I 
Unreported 8 


*The final pre-election quotations on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange were: 
Bought Sold 





Conservatives 273 269 
Laborites 248 244 
Liberals 90 95 


Independents 8 6 
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Significance. If such an election were on, and it is essential that it should be’ years. . . . I have seen too much of the 


held in the U. S., the results would be 
obvious: the Laborites would be in power, 
the Conservatives would be the next most 
important group, the Liberals could be 
ignored. In England, however, precisely 
the reverse was the case. The 47 Liberals 
were most important of all, for in their 
hands was a balance of power between 
the Conservatives, who remained second- 
most important until Prime Minister Bald- 
win should be actually ousted by a vote in 
Parliament, and the Laborites, who could 
not decide what to do about their plurality 
until the other two parties made their 
moves. 

Balance of Power. As a result of the 
ballot, grey-haired, |brown-mustached 
James Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the 
Laborites, seemed likely to become a 
minority Prime Minister again. As during 
his first term (January-November 1924) 
the votes necessary for him to obtain a 
majority over the Conservatives on im- 
portant party legislation lay in the control 
of that most professional political prac- 
titioner, bob-haired David Lloyd George. 
As before, Liberal Lloyd George could 
combine with whatever side he chose until 
it suited him to oppose the government on 





ISHBEL 
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a confidence vote. Then another general 
election would be required. 

The Leaders. While other British week- 
enders discussed the situation, made bets, 
offered advice, the three principals spent 
their weekend conferring with party col- 
leagues. Stanley Baldwin retired to the 
prime ministerial estate, “Chequers,” in 
Buckinghamshire. Ramsay MacDonald 
went to Hampstead. David Lloyd George 
went to his country place in Surrey, chuck- 
ling to newsgatherers: 

“Tt looks as if we shall hold the balance. 
That is a very responsible position and we 
shall make no unfair use of it. We cer- 
tainly shall not use it in a haggling spirit, 
but for the best interests of the country. 
The King’s government must be carried 


steady.” 

Soon it was learned that Liberal Lloyd 
George was demanding three things as the 
price of his supporting either of the big 
parties: 

1) Fulfillment of his Liberal campaign 
pledge to reduce unemployment by a pro- 
gram of public works. 

2) Introduction of a bill to provide a 
reapportionment which would increase the 
number of House seats in districts where 
Liberal votes are many, House seats few. 

3) No increase in the present tariff. 

Theoretically, the Labor party could 
agree to all these conditions instantly, but 
personal enmity between Leaders Lloyd 
George and MacDonald continued to drive 
Liberals and Conservatives closer together 
than Liberals and Labor. 


At “Chequers” Stanley Baldwin con- 
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ferred with die-hard Tory leaders but de- 
cided to place his resignation before the 
King. 

At Hampstead, Ramsay MacDonald 
considered himself already in power, spent 
the weekend picking a tentative Cabinet. 
Puffing happily on a cigar, his first smoke 
since he began campaigning early last 
month, he said: “The results are magnifi- 
cent, but not surprising. The government 
has lost the confidence of the country and 
Labor has won it. 

“Did the laboring people ever live in 


_such an inspiring moment as this? When 


you read the figures this morning you saw 
the Labor polls were above the Conserva- 
tive polls, and twice the Liberal polls. Did 
you ever think you would live to see that? 
Honestly, I did not. 

“If I can prevent it, there shall be no 
further disturbance of this country by an 
election for two years. ...I wish to 
make it quite clear that I am going to 
stand for no monkeying. It will rest with 
the two other parties, not with us, whether 
or not there will be an election within two 


troubles and upsets to industry, finance 
and internal developments from unneces- 
sary elections.” 

One important obstacle to another elec- 
tion in the near future is the matter of 
campaign funds. The Liberal party alone 
had spent $570,000; the expenses of La- 
borites and Conservatives were even 
higher. It would be difficult to raise any 
more such sums from even the most loyal 
party members for some time to come. 
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. a family matter. 


Promises. Political observers re-exam- 
ined the platform of the Labor party to 
see what might be expected if and when 
another MacDonald government runs 
Britain. The Labor party had advocated: 


1) Recognition of Russia. 
2) Disarmament. 


3) Nationalization of coal mines and 
railways. The mining problem and the 
unemployment connected therewith, is 
vital to British politics. 

4) Establishment of better relations 
with the U. S. 

5) Development of Britain’s unused 
land, reforestation, road-building, swamp- 
draining, etc. 


Reactions. Abroad, the news of La- 
bor’s victory was warmly received. In 
Washington, Naval officials pointed out 
that even though the Labor party had no 
clear majority, the die-hard, nationalistic 
Tory group was definitely defeated. On 
receipt of the news President Hoover be- 
gan planning to call another international 
conference on naval reductions (see p. 
II). 

Germany too was cheered at the pros- 
pect of a Labor government in Britain. 
All of the more liberal aspects of Britain’s 
foreign policy were inaugurated by the last 
MacDonald administration. German op- 
timists foresaw speedy evacuation of the 
Rhineland, quick ratification of the Young 
Plan (see p. 25). 
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France and Fascist Italy, with whom 
the Baldwin government had been on the 
best of terms, were depressed at the 
prospect of a change. 

Families. Politics is increasingly a 
family affair in England. With Ramsay 
MacDonald in Downing Street will be his 
hostess-daughter, Ishbel. Behind him on 
the Labor government benches will sit his 
son, Malcolm. With Malcolm, looking 
across at his overthrown Conservative 
father, will be Oliver Baldwin, son of 
Stanley. Sharing Lloyd George’s balance- 
of-power on the Liberal benches will be 
the Welshman’s round-faced daughter, 
Megan, and his son, Major Gwilym. 

Arthur Henderson, potent Laborite 
lieutenant, will have his two sons, William 
and Arthur Jr., seated and ready to vote. 

All of these are new M. P.’s except 
Major Gwilym George. Megan Lloyd 
George, though she was far younger when 
she lived at No. 10 Downing Street than 
was sober-sided Ishbel MacDonald, who 
was her father’s official hostess, is much 
the same quiet sort of girl and leaves flam- 
boyance to her parent. Of all the progeny 
of the Big Three, the most curious is Oliver 
Baldwin, a young man once thin and 
precious, now plump and still precious. 
A member of Oxford’s most esoteric 
circles, he fought in the Armenian army, 
was. imprisoned in Turkey, entered the 
Labor Party at home chiefly to annoy his 
father. He let a rumor go around for a 
while that he was engaged to marry Ram- 
say’s Ishbel. For campaigning purposes 
he affected a fuzzy chinpiece, Byronic hair 
and gestures. 

@ A highly publicized figure of the elec- 
tion was hard-hitting, dry-voting Lady 
Nancy Astor. At the end of a campaign 
that included everything from singing the 
national anthem to physical combat, she 
was returned to Parliament by the narrow 
squeak of 211 votes. Worn out by weeks 
of campaigning, she wept as the ballots 
were being counted and said: “I’m going 
back to Westminster anyway, and not back 
to Virginia as my opponents predicted. 
Thank God, I have never truckled to the 
liquor interests.” 

q@ Even narrower than Lady Astor’s was 
the squeak of immaculate, bemonocled Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary of 
the Baldwin government. In the West 
Birmingham constituency which his late 
great father, “Joe” Chamberlain, pillar of 
Liberalism, established as a family vote- 
preserve, Sir Austen heard he had a lead 
of only 50 votes over his Labor opponent. 
Incredulous, he demanded a recount. His 
lead then shrank to 43. In contrast, Sir 
Austen’s humbler young half-brother, Ar- 
thur Neville Chamberlain, Minister of 
Health, won what the London Times called 
“the most outstanding Conservative per- 
sonal victory,” a majority of 15,000. 

@ England’s only legless Member of Par- 
hhament, Major Jack Benn Brunel Cohen, 
Conservative, was returned from Liver- 
pool without difficulty. 


@ The last remaining Communist, Parsi 
Shapurgi Saklatvala, was heavily defeated. 


FRANCE 


Picture Supplement 


The august and dingy walls of the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale in Paris guarded last 
week France’s latest peace offering. In the 
Galerie Mazarine there hung 1,400 por- 
traits of famed contemporary Frenchmen, 
ready for distribution among 14 leading 
U. S. universities “to strengthen the ties 
of friendship and understanding between 
France and the United States.” 

At an afternoon ceremony M. Pierre 
Marraud, French Minister of Public In- 
struction, formally presented the pictures 
to U. S. Chargé d’Affaires Norman Ar- 
mour, who thanked him gracefully. Later 
the audience strolled about the hall to look 
at the pictures. They were curious to see 
the 1,400 most famous living Frenchmen. 
Beneath each portrait was a message from 
the subject to the U. S. 

Academician René Bazin had written: 
“Do not judge a country by the first cit- 
izen you happen to meet nor the first news- 
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Miss BRAZIL 
She acquired unexpected proportions. 


(See p. 29) 


paper you happen to read. Study its his- 
tory.” 

Onetime Minister of Justice Louis Bar- 
thou’s inscription was: “It is spirit which 
prepares for peace—it is hearts which 
make it.” 

Playwright Francis de Croisset, a 
familiar figure in the U. S.-haunted Ritz 
bar, tried an epigram: “For women an 
idea always has a face.” 

Fourteen U. S. universities must now 
find space to hang roo pictures apiece. 
The French donors frankly admit a shrewd 
purpose behind the gift. They are alarmed 
by growing competition with German uni- 
versities. Since the War thousands of U. S. 
students seeking a continental education 
have gone to the Sorbonne. Lately, the 
German universities have been recovering 
prestige and U. S. tuition fees. Soon, un- 
less the French portraits help prevent it, 
young U. S. scientists and philosophers 


will flock to Heidelberg, Gottingen, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, as numerously as they did when 
Wilhelm was Der Kaiser and attending 
the Sorbonne was considered not the 
greatest of intellectual gestures. 


RUSSIA 


“Johnists”’ 


In muddy bleak Tiomne, near Uman, a 
church was crowded last week. Dingy 
communicants, bearded, _ bright-eyed, 
breathless, gazed in fascination at a plain 
wooden table which stood before the altar. 
A young man lay across the table. His 
throat was bared. 

The church-goers of Tiomne do not be- 
long to Russia’s Greek Orthodox Church. 
They are ‘“Johnists,” followers of John 
Kronstadsky, an obscure ecstatic whose 
chief tenet was that life is intolerable in 
this worst of all possible worlds, and that 
the coming of the Soviet was God’s punish- 
ment for the sins of this world. 

Chief of the “Johnists” in Tiomne was 
Ivan Skripnik, onetime policeman. Igor 
Serednitzky, a slow-witted peasant, was 
his chief disciple. So black did life seem 
to “Johnists” Skripnik and Serednitzky 
and their followers last week that it was 
decided to send a messenger to heaven. 
Looking about him, Ivan Skripnik chose 
young Gregory Romashevsky to act as 
this messenger. Romashevsky blanched 
but accepted, prepared to die. He lay 
down on the table in the mean wooden 
house that serves the Johnists for a 
church. By his head was laid an old 
butcher knife, carefully sharpened. 

Ivan Skripnik prayed and chanted over 
him. Igor Serednitzky mumbled responses. 
The rest of the Johnists bit their lips and 
waited. 

Ivan Skripnik took up the knife. Greg- 
ory Romashevsky said: “I am strangely 
torn between the desire of my soul for 
heaven, and the desire of my body for 
earth. Please pray once more.” 

Ivan Skripnik slowly laid down the 
knife, prayed again. Gregory Romashev- 
sky’s mental conflict ceased, he desired 
to live. Springing up, he plunged the 
sacrificial knife into Ivan Skripnik and 
also into Igor Serednitzky. Both were 
dead when Soviet police arrived. 


A=ARGENTINA 


Ouake 

Citizens of Villa Atuel in prosperous 
wine-growing Mendoza Province awoke 
one night last week with a great roaring 
in their ears. Houses fell. The earth 
swelled and cracked open beneath them. 
In a few moments the town was completely 
wiped out, go were killed, 100 injured, in 
the worst earthquake of recent South 
American times, an earthquake that shook 
the needle of Harvard’s seismograph in 
New England almost 6,000 miles away. 
broke submarine telegraph cables off the 
coast of Norway. The outward focus of 
the disturbance was a new volcano which 
had burst like an inflamed earth car- 
buncle on the slopes of the Andes near 
San Carlos. 

Relief trains rushing to aid the stricken 
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Mendoza vintners encountered great fis- 
sures in the earth, filled with spouting, 
boiling water. 


B= BRAZIL 
Petals Over Olga 


Biggest news of the week to Rio de 
Janeiro editors was neither politics, crime 
nor disaster, but the arrival in the U. S. 
of Miss Olga Bergamini De Sa, “Miss 
Brazil,” for an international beauty con- 
test to be held June 8-12 in Galveston, 
Tex. Shouldering other matter from Rio’s 
front pages were rapt descriptions of how 
Manhattan welcomed shapely Olga. Rio 
editors dissertated on the significance of 
the occasion. 

The Correio de Manhé said: “We re- 
cently had the honor of entertaining Presi- 
dent Hoover, whom we applauded as rep- 
resenting the intelligence, culture and 
merit of the great American nation. Now 
we reciprocate by this visit. 

“Olga not only represents the feminine 
beauty of our race but the charm of the 
Brazilian woman. . . . Each petal unfold- 
ing over Olga’s young crowned head is for 
us like the stars sparkling in our flag.” 

The more conservative O Jornal said: 
“Miss Brazil’s mission has grown to pro- 
portions that none expected. ... Her 
smile brings the two republics closer than 
arduous diplomacy. We Brazilians are 
grateful to the Americans for the distinc- 
tions shown to our countrywomen. Public 
opinion is grateful to the great sister re- 
public of the North which each day be- 
comes more beloved by Brazilians.” 

Whether the Brazilian editors knew it 
or not, Miss Brazil was but one of many 
Manhattan arrivals from far lands for the 
Galveston contest. Her presence, like 
theirs, received nothing more than routine 
mention, even in the tabloid press where 
stories and pictures of female pulchritude 
are so standardized that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to change the names from day to 
day. Characteristic was an item in Variety, 
theatre weekly, which published an article 
on the hotel accommodations and diet. of 
the Galveston contestants, entitled FOR- 
EIGN BEAUTS CRAVE HOT MEAT. 


C=CHILE 


“Never!” 

Landlocked Bolivia’s last hopes of ob- 
taining a seaport from powerful Chile 
after the so-called Hoover settlement of 
the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute, went 
glimmering last week. By the Hoover 
settlement (Time, May 27), the Tacna- 
Arica coastal region was divided between 
Chile and Peru; Bolivia’s protestations 
were ignored. But the U. S. State Depart- 
ment let it be known that Bolivia was 
quite at liberty to make any arrangements 
with Chile that she could. Before Bolivia 
could get up momentum for a renewed 
appeal, Chile last week issued an indirect 
but nonetheless effective quasher. Her 
Minister to Uruguay abruptly announced: 
“My country brings to a close all of her 
frontier problems. None remains now to 
be contemplated. 

“I have received special instructions 
from my government to declare that Chile 
will never break the continuity of her 
territory.” 


MEXICO 


No Swinging Doors 

More and more stringent grow the drink 
laws of teetotaling Emilio Portes Gil, 
President of Mexico. Those who believed 
that his temperance campaign would be 
merely a “plan of persuasion and educa- 
tion against drink” were shaken by a bill 
he signed last week. By it the police were 
empowered to close instantly and forever 
any saloon, cabaret or liquor shop where 
“scandalous conduct” is reported. Worried 
publicans bit their nails in anxiety over 
what the police might consider “scan- 
dalous conduct.” 

Another, still more stringent bill was 
reported under consideration, designed to 
make drinking in Mexico as unattractive 
as possible. 

Premises where drinks are served must 
have: 

Counters at least one and a half meters 
high (five feet), out of reach of any but 
the tallest bar-flies’ elbows. 


No tables or chairs for leisurely drink- | 


sipping. 

No free lunch counters, nor “the usual 
conveniences such as now found in all 
saloons.” 

Plain whitewashed walls devoid of all 
bar-room art. 

No swinging doors. All street doors 
must be open so that passers-by may see 
the drinkers within. 


@ Mexico’s religious “problem” moved 
another step nearer solution last week 
with the Vatican’s appointment of Arch- 
bishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores as Apostolic 
Delegate to negotiate with President 
Portes Gil (Time, May 27). 

From unofficial sources it was said that 
the following points of agreement had 
already been reached between Mexican 
Church and State: 

Re-establishment of schools to educate 
future priests and nuns. 

The Church to recognize government 
ownership of church property, so long as 
the Church remains official custodian of 


the same. 
JAPAN 


Proud Policemen 

For many weeks owners of genteel geisha 
houses in the vicinity of Tokyo have suf- 
fered robberies. Cash boxes were rifled, 
many of the young ladies’ valuables were 
stolen. The geisha houses complained 
bitterly. 

Spurred, Tokyo’s Central Police Station 
assigned a squad of detectives to the case. 
Last week the mystery was solved. Detec- 
tive Tokuda of the Central Office dis- 
covered a gold ring and wrist watch 
belonging to one of the robbed houses in a 
pawn shop. Quickly he summoned a cor- 
don of police, rushed at dawn into the 
home of Toyoshi Nakamura, a young 
chauffeur. Faced by scowling gendarmerie, 
Chauffeur Nakamura confessed all. His 
duties kept him busy from 5 p. m. until 
dawn, he said. He had robbed the geisha 
houses for money with which to attend 
dance halls and amuse himself in his spare 
time. 

Chauffeur Nakamura was incarcerated. 
Such joy reigned in Tokyo’s Central Police 








~The cruise Tour 


thru LANDS of the LONG AGO 


WIRATE, PRIEST & EXPLORER charted 
P the course of the Panama Mail Coast 
to Coast cruise thru the storied lands 

of Latin America ,-, Twenty-eight days of 
sheer delight on splendid liners between 
New York and California — in either direc: 
tion — carry you into the intriguing beauty 
and age-old romance of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia and 
Havana,,, At the end of the Western cruise, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles ,,, Easterly, 
the tropic trail leads to New York .,. In 
outside cabin comfort — bed instead of berth 
—you visit ten quaint, exotic Spanish Amer- 
ican ports... included in the itinerary of no 
other line... and at no greater cost. First 
class fare is as low as $275. Write for folder. 


PANAMA MAIL 


teamship Company 
2 PINE STRECT - SAN FRANCISCO 


$48 5-SPRING ST- LOS ANGELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 
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In responding to an adver- 
tisement say you saw 
it in TIME 
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Announcing 


THE OPENING ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 10th 


of 
THE 
GRISWOLD 


BASTERN POINT, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


OWDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


Fdwardh Gandalf 


PRESIDENT, MAYFAIR HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Invi, land of mystery and romance, 
is now as easy to tour as France. Amazing new hotel-pullmans... 


corridor cars... European hotels...the India system of personal 


servants. All opening the farthest reaches to the most spoiled travel- 
lers. @, India is more than a sub-continent; it is the supreme travel 
experience. From the tropical tiger-jungles of Bengal to snow-capped 
Everest beyond Darjeeling; from the fairyland beauty of Udaipur to 
the bleak fastnesses of Khyber Pass; from the juggernaut cars of 4 
Puri, the thirty carved temples of Khajraho to the esthetic perfec- | 


tion of the Taj Mahal; from ancient Hindu rites at Holy Benares to 


championship golf at the English clubs. @, Regular weekly steamers, 


Booklets, complete tour service by Indian State Railways, 342 
Madison Ave., New York. Or, consult principal tourist agencies 
(any office) or your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 











Station that a banquet to Detective To- 
kuda was arranged. A long table was 
set up in the station house. Detective 
Tokuda, in a handsome grey kimono, sat 
at the head while smiling policemen and 
bespectacled detectives sat down to rice, 
pineapple and many a bottle of strong 


| Japanese beer. Even the stern, shaven- 


headed Captain of Police condescended to 
drink a foaming glass or two to honor his 
subordinate. 

In due time a photograph of the festive 
scene appeared in Tokyo’s English news- 
paper, The Trans-Pacific. Read the cap- 
tion: “Life in the Central Police Station 
always assumes a jolly air following any 
outstanding piece of robber-nabbing.” 
Fruit Of Frugality 

So liberal were U. S. citizens at the 
time of Japan’s great earthquake of 1923, 
so frugal were Japanese administrators of 
the relief fund, that last week a great 
modern hospital was inaugurated in Tokyo 
—built and permanently endowed entirely 
from surplus monies of the American 





| relief fund. 


Named the New Fraternity Hospital, it 


| is of steel, theoretically quakeproof. It 


stands beside the park where 32,000 people 
perished during the earthquake. It cost 
$1,500,000. The frugal administrators 
still have two millions of U. S. money 
with which to endow it permanently as a 
free hospital, containing 248 beds, facili- 
ties for 600 out-patients. 


CHINA 


Soong Dynasty 

Faced by advancing Nationalist Armies, 
lacking the allies he had counted on, stal- 
wart, crop-headed “Christian” General 
Feng Yu-Hsiang realized dismally last 
week the inopportuneness with which he 
had declared war on the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment (TIME, June 3). 

Hastily he wrote to thin, nervous Presi- 


| dent Chiang Kai-Shek, craftily offering to 


leave China for a period of years—pro- 
vided that all members of the “Soong 


| Dynasty” resign from their governmental 
| posts and also go into voluntary exile. 


“Soong Dynasty” was a frightful term 
to use to the President of China’s earnest 
young Republic. By it Marshal Feng 
meant the governing group which has 
ruled the Nationalist Party for so long; 
a group headed by Finance Minister T. V. 
Soong, President Chiang Kai-Shek, Minis- 


| ter of Commerce H. H. Kung. The last 


two are both married to sisters of Finance 
Minister Soong. Potent Mme. Sun Yat- 
Sen. Dr. Sun’s widow, is another Soong. 
The crafty “Christian General” pointed 
out that with Feng and the “Soong Dyn- 
asty” resigned, the last of the Chinese 
militarists would be removed from power 
and the Government could fall into the 


| hands of civilians, one of Dr. Sun’s most 


cherished ambitions. Further, wrote Mar- 
shal Feng, President Chiang had often 
promised to retire to private life after the 
final funeral of Sun Yat-Sen (Time, June 
3). Was this not the moment? 

In case the “Soong Dynasty” should not 
fall in with his altruistic scheme, Marshal 
Feng ordered his private train in readiness 
to carry him from the interior to Peking, 
hinted at an imminent visit to Canada and 


the U. S. to repair his health. 
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ith Steel 
ne Shelving ... take advantage of 


its great economy and many-sided usefulness. 


In stores, factories, warehouses, offices, even in the home, 
the savings resulting from the use of Steel for shelving, 
cupboards, racks, bins, etc., are impressive. 


In the same area storage facilities are increased 1634% 
(1 extra shelf gained in 6). And your Steel shelf is never 
a rickety affair. Non-inflammable, it reduces fire-hazard. 
Then too, costs are cut to the bone, because wear and break- 
age areovercome. A few bolts threaded on as many nuts 
and you have erected Steel shelving yourself—paint it any 
coloryouwish—take it down, rearrange it, move it,add to it 
—youcan’t split, mar or break it... you just can’t wear it out. 
Nor is the use of Sheet Steel restricted to shelving alone 


.. .no indeed, Sheet Steel, the master metal, serves your 
modern designer in a thousand ways. 











































You save with Steel in whatever form you buy it. 
Steel lath saves plaster walls from cracking . .. may even 
save life through reducing fire-hazards . . . ingenious do- 
mestic appliances of Sheet Steel save the health, strength 
and time of the woman in the home... . in home building, 
steel windows, stairs, built-in cabinets, etc., bring the fire- 
safety and the lasting permanency of a skyscraper to the 
coziest dwelling. 





Pressed Steel Gasoline 
Pump Saves weight, 
adds great strength, 


In manufacturing, Sheet Steel saves costs—bringing savings 
in weight with great gains in strength . . . the indestructible 
automobile body has time and again actually saved lives. 
We'll gladly help you secure the complete savings, service 
and beauty of Sheet Steel. Address the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee, Dept. 100 T, Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Mention the subjects in 
which you are interested. 





Steel Ceiling 
Reduces fire-hazard. 
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Steel Automobile Body 
Saves life and limb. 





Saves plaster walls | 
from cracking. 


Porcelain top Steel Table 
Sanitary, easily cleaned, 
will not burn. 





Steel 
Radiator Enclosure 
Overcomes soiled 

decorations. 


Steel Desks 
Proof against warping, 
cracking and splintering. 


Steel Buildings 
Save upkeep 
and insurance. 


Reducefire-hazard. . r\3 l\ iV 1147 : any 


SHEET STEEL EMPLOYS 500,000 MEN «2.2 TALK 
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" They called the job a “KILLER 
and he smiled! 


99 
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FRIENDS warned him. The 
board of directors told him 
frankly how the men before him 
had shattered themselves at their 


desks. And he took it. Took 
the job that had broken the backs 


. and the hearts .. . of three 
brilliant, brainy men. Took it; 


laughed at it; licked it. And a 
year later he still smiled, master 
of the job that had enslaved 


three men in turn before him... 


A MAN’s mastery of his work is not 
alone in doing what he can do. . 

but in knowing what he cannot do. 
He knows, if he faces it squarely, 
that he cannot confine himself too 
long or too much to the detail and 
drudgery of his business. That he 
cannot confine his viewpoint to the 
shuffle on his desk. That he cannot 
busy himself so closely with the 
trees of his business that he never 


envisions the forest. 


For that is the surest way away 
from the fullest development of his 
business . . . and himself. 

It isn’t the thought and planning, 
the creating of ideas, the shaping of 
policies, the big, broad thinking 
that drains a man. That’s stimu- 
lating! It’s the endless needless 
detail-drudgery that burns lights 
late in his office and burns out his 
energy early. 

Needless . . . because modern busi- 
ness has developed machines, sys- 
tems and methods of detail control 
which strike off the shackles of 
detail that chain a man to his desk. 
Bring him facts, figures, statistics, 
accurately and swiftly, at his merest 
gesture. Keep his desk top... and 


his mind... clear. Free him from 


the little things . . . that he may 


accomplish the big ones. 
Such systems, appliances and con- 


trols are the products of Remington 
Rand. The leading manufacturers 


of business appliances are consoli- 
dated into one single, efficient, com- 
pact organization one single 


source of business equipment. 


Never has the business man of 
America been so ably served. Rem- 
ington Rand men .. . because they 
sell all types of business equipment 
for every purpose . have been 
freed of the necessity of “special 
pleading” for any single system or 
appliance. Never has the word 
“sell” been so completely trans- 


formed to the finer word “‘serve.”’ 


4,000 men to solve your business 
problems... A telephone call 


brings them to you! 


TuHerRE are 4,000 Remington Rand 
men... trained men, every one. 
And a corps of specialists behind 
them. There is no problem of rec- 
ords, routine, or business operation 
so complicated that this expert group 
cannot solve it quickly... from a 
tiny installation to a vast system. 


A phone call... that’s all. 


Write or telephone your nearest 
Remington Rand branch. All of this 
trained, schooled intelligence is at 
your command. The only business 
organization of its kind in the world 


is at your service. 
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BUSINES S&S M AN 


eK THE GREAT>- 
EMANCIPATORS 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


RAND and KARDEX Visible Records , . . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . . INDEX VISIBLE... 


POWERS Accounting Machines 


: KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 
DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


Executive Offices, Buffalo, New York Sales offices in all leading cities 








World Traveler and Author 
of “A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUNC THE WORLD”, 
“WANDERING IN NORTHERN 
CHINA”, “EAST OF SIAM”. 


Round the World you 
go just as you choose. 
You make your own 
schedule and see what 
you want to see. Two 
years are permitted for 
the complete trip and 
within that period you 
have all the advantages 
of a private cruise on 
your own yacht. Your 
fare, including meals 
and accommodations 
aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 

Every week a palatial 

President Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Hono- 
lulu, Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and thence on fort- 
nightly schedules to Ma- 
lava Ceylon—with easy 


HARRY A. FRANCK 





access to India—Egyprt, 
Italy, France, New York 
and via Havana and Pan- 
ama to California. 

Every fortnight a sim- 
ilar Liner sails from 
Seattle for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the 
World. 


Magnificent Liners, 
they offer outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. 
Spacious decks. A swim- 
ming pool. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world- 
famous cuisine. 


Sail to California on 
a Round the World 
Liner via Havana and 
Panama. President Liners 
sail fortnightly from 
Boston and New York. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


DOL 


LAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


AMERICAN 


MAIL 


25 AND 32 BROADY. AY, NEW YORK 
604 PIFTH AVE., NEW YOTX, N.Y. 
210 so. 16TH ST., "HILAD!* PHIA 
177 STATEST., . BOST: N, MASS. 
110SOUTH DEARLURNST..~ HiCAGO 
514 W. SIXTH ST.,LOS ANGEi "8, CAL. 
ROBT.DOLLAR BLDG.,SANrRANCISCO 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W., WASH.,D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, . DETROIT 

HONG KONG 


LINE 


UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11BIs RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4THAT UNIVERSITY,SEATTLE, WASH. 
909 GOVERNMENTST., VICTORIA,B.C. 
517 GRANVILLEST.,VANCOUVER,B.C. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 
MANILA 





Visit southern China, too 
on this “Go-as-you-please” world tour 


“Southern CHINA, rice-grow- 
ing, forested and watered. Aland 
of rivers and canals, where mil- 
lions have no other home, gen- 
eration after generation, thana 
boat, half occupied by the an- 
cestral family altar ... Pagodas 
that were age mellowed when 
Charlemagne was crowned .. . 
Thousands of miles of mean- 
dering flagstone roads, three 
feet wide, along which goes an 
endless procession of jogging 
coolies... 

Canton, its ancient, narrow, 
roofed streets cut across by the 
broad modern arteries ruth- 
lessly gashed by SunYat Sen... 
Ivory carversin open shops, 
where their marvelous handi- 
work may be bought for a song 
... Street after street of silk 
merchants, hole-in-the-wall 
factories contrasting with a ten- 
story Chinese department store 
... Fouchow, Amoy, Swatow, 
city after queer city along that 
southern coast... Hong Kong, 
of course, abounding in all the 
comforts and security of a Brit- 
ish colony, yet basically Chi- 
nese still beneath the British 
veneer... 

And perhaps most valuable of 
all the souvenirs of your stay in 
China will be the life-long rea- 
lization that Chinese culture, 
even reduced to terms of mere 
courtesy, is only different from 
ratherthan inferior to ourown, 
that many a custom we con- 
sider backward may be due to 
the fact that our own viewpoint 
is upside down... another step 
forward in that genuine under- 
standing which is, after all, the 
chief goal and advantage of 
travel... 


Nong G. Tromfe 
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Fair Plans 

The process of creating for Chicago in 
1933 a World Fair which shall never be 
tiresome, always stimulating, was in full 
stride last week. The architectural com- 
mittee and Norman Bel Geddes, famed 
Manhattan man-of-all-design, gamester 
(Time, March 4), who functions as an ad- 
visor, had begun talking details. 

All previous World Fairs have had vast 
classic fagades which wearied the eye; in- 
terminable promenades which wearied the 
feet; monotonous planning, usually in 
squares, which wearied the mind: The 
Chicago planners are determined to permit 
none of these fatiguing conventions. Archi- 
tecture will be imaginative rather than 
historical. Transportation will be ubiqui- 
tous (monorails, moving sidewalks, boats). 
Planning will be organic, molding the en- 
tire Fair into an architectural unit. 

It is likely that the fairgrounds will be 
shaped and hollowed like a giant amphi- 
theatre, the centre axis being a lagoon, 
2,000 x 600 ft. Entering the Fair on an 
upper level of this lagoon, visiting digni- 
taries such as the U. S. President will float 
on ceremonial barges through a succession 
of descending locks to the lower levels. 
The dignitary and his voyage will be 
visible to every person at the Fair, spec- 
tators merely having to stand on the 
terraces or roofs of the various buildings 
to survey the entire amphitheatre. 


Mightiest of Fair structures will be the 
Hall of Science building. An enormous 
children’s village will be built, as children 
themselves might build it, with such neces- 
sities as huge sand piles and a good place 
to roller-skate. 

Norman Bel Geddes has been asked to 
recommend theatrical policies. If his 
wishes are approved the Fair will include 
an unprecedented gathering of dramatic 
talent. There will be perhaps ten 
theatres, each devoted to some distinct 
phase of the art, each emphasizing the 
most advanced ideas which as yet receive 
little or no support on Manhattan’s Broad- 
way or Chicago’s Randolph Street. Foreign 
features—Siamese dancing, marionettes 
from Java—will be exhibited by natives in 
the native fashion, not vaudevillized or 
adapted to U. S. taste. Mr. Geddes is 
going to suggest an island supper club, in 
which the dance floor is separated from 
the dining space by tiny canals. He will 
propose an open air cabaret which has per- 
manent runways, like hollow walls, winding 
among the tables. The performers will 
dance and sing above. The waiters will 
scurry through the hollows below. The 
plans of a Geddes sea food restaurant show 
floor, walls and ceiling of glass tanks filled 
with swimming fish. 

Jubilant is Mr. Geddes because his ver- 
sion of Dante’s Divine Comedy will be 
produced. This conception has occupied 
much of his time since 1923, is a majestic 
study in theatrical expressionism, much 
better known in Europe than the U. S. 

Prominent architects and artists are 
constantly asked to devote their services 
to public enterprises like the Chicago Fair. 
Generous, many of them invariably do so. 
Their time is usually sacrificed, they re- 
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Select your logical 
prospects. Get your 
sales message before 
them quickly, convince- 
ingly, often. No waste effort. 
No guess-work. You know you 


are reaching the people you want, 
when you want to reach them. 















































Thousands of concerns are doing it 

every day in every line of business. Re- 
tailers select the customers they want in 
their town or neighborhood. Wholesalers 
“cover the trade” intensively in any territory. 

Manufacturers contact their sales outlets often 
and pave the way for their salesmen. 
Addressograph products and Addressograph methods 
will make it possible for you to increase sales. They will 

form the foundation of a low-cost, accurate program of 
direct-mail advertising that gets results. Why not do what 
others in your line of business are doing right now? 

The Addressograph representative is an experienced man. He 
can give you valuable assistance. He will help you prepare a list of 
logical prospects or revise your present list. He will help you work 
out methods of profitable advertising. Call him in and discuss the entire 
matter. Or mail the coupon and detailed information will be sent to you. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph Speedaumat 


Model F-2 Electric — Dupligraph — Model 
$375. Handles name and D-3 — Leased at $65 
data writing on all forms per month. Prints 2,000 
thru a ribbon, 2,000 to letters per hour, com- 
3,000 an hour. Other plete with name, address, 





salutation, date, entire 


electrically operated 
letter and signature. 


models from $285 to 
$575. All prices F.O. B. 
Chicago. 
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Model H-3 — $75. 
Imprints names or da- 
ta, 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour! 
Other hand operated 
models from $20 to 


$105. All prices Model A-4 Automatic Feed— 74 
4 i ; $2,025. Im nts an almost 

7.0. B. Chicago. a eh 

F. O. I Chicago unlimited variety of forms, 4 


Cardograph — $57.50 
F. O. B. Chicago. Pro- 
duces 1500 messages on 
post cards in an hour! 


ZZ” 


7,500 per hour. Other auto- 7 ° 
matic machines from $485 7 Mail 
to $13,000. All prices F. : 

O. B. Chicago. 7 with your 


MMMM letterhead to 





ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
907 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please advise how 
7 Addressographs will increase 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 17 my sales and reduce my oper- 
dl ating expense. 


6-29 


TRACE MARK 











OOM 
Copyright 1929 Addressograph Co. 
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ceive no payment. In addition, their 
schemes are often censored by stodgy 
directors who insist on conventionalities. 
But Mr. Geddes and the Chicago Fair 
architects find their task happy, for be- 
tween them and the men who hold the 
moneybags is Dr. Allen Diehl Albert of 
Evanston, IIl., old family friend, collabo- 
rator and spokesman of Rufus Cutler 
Dawes,* the Fair’s president. Long a 
journalist (Washington Times, Columbus 
News, Minneapolis Tribune), Dr. Albert 
has, since 1906, specialized in the sober- 
sided science of city-planning. But he 
agrees with the Fair planners that the im- 
permanence of a fair makes it appropriate 
for gala moods, daring design, Arabian 
Nightlike fantasies. 
ae 


Sargents Flayed 


The late John Singer Sargent’s talents 
are often flayed by modern esthetes who 
believe much of his painting is mere pomp 
and polish. Last week the undergraduate 
editors of the Harvard Crimson assailed 
Artist Sargent from another angle. Dis- 
cussing his martial murals (one of which 
shows a U. S. soldier standing on a pros- 
trate German) in the Widener Library 
they said: “Critics have shown them to be 
indefensible on grounds esthetic: War 
posters raised to the rank of mural decora- 
tion. But it is not their ugliness which 


would trouble the sensitive visitor... . 
[They] are out of place as the symbols of 
a bygone hatred. ... They are of the 


stuff that is offensive to humanity and 
dangerous to peace ... should be re- 
moved from the stronghold of academic 
freedom. They may well find a resting 
place, if resting place it is necessary that 
they have, in the memorial chapel about 
to be. The new chapel, it is averred, will 
not honor in its halls the Harvard War 
dead who were so unfortunate as to perish 
on the Teuton side. The Sargent murals 
are in keeping with this spirit . . . not 
with that of the finer, older and far more 
useful library.” 


$s 


Ponselle in London 


In the flowing white robes of a Druid 
priestess, Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, waited in a dressing 
room of London Covent Garden last week. 
She tapped her foot, tried her voice, added 
a touch of carmine to her cheeks, adjusted 
the green wreath on her flowing black hair. 
Tomorrow her British début would be 
over. Tonight she must face the coldest 
public in the world, a public which had not 
heard Norma since the late great Lilli 
Lehmann sang it in London 30 years be- 
fore, Lehmann who had said: “I would 
rather sing all three Briinnhildes than 
Norma.” 

The door creaked open and there was 
the friendly face of Dame Nellie Melba. 
Taking Ponselle’s cold hands between her 
warm ones, the grand old prima donna 














*Last week, President Dawes’s brother, 
Charles Gates Dawes, U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, received credit for a 
whirlwind (two-day) campaign in which ten 
million dollars were raised for the Fair by 
appeals to potent Chicagoans. 


delivered a warning: “Now, my dear Rosa, 
don’t expect Covent Garden to be like your 
Metropolitan. Above all, don’t expect ap- 
plause for your great aria, ‘Casta Diva.’ 
A London audience wouldn’t clap the 
Angel Gabriel himself until the curtain 
was down and the proper time for applause 
had arrived.” 

Within two hours after this prediction, 
Rosa Ponselle sang her “Casta Diva.” 
The great house listened. The top galleries 
bulged with humble music-lovers. In the 
boxes were the Italian Ambassador, Mme. 
Melba, Prince & Princess Bismarck, Mar- 
got, Countess of Oxford & Asquith, Lady 
Cunard, Lords Leesdale, Colebrooke and 
Monteagle, and onetime King Manuel of 
Portugal and his consort. . . . From top 
to bottom Covent Garden yielded itself to 





COoNNECTICUT’S PONSELLE 
She outdid Angel Gabriel. 


the spell of a glorious voice, forgot all 
traditions, burst into riotous applause. The 
third act brought another demonstration. 

Next day the newspaper critics came as 
near to “raving” as Britons can. London 
was Rosa Ponselle’s. 


Thirty-two years ago in Meriden, Conn., 
a beady-eyed little girl was born to the 
Ponzillios, thrifty Italian immigrants. They 
named her Rosa. As she grew older she 
was always singing. She sang over her 
lessons in school, over the dishes at home, 
in the church choir. Her first job was as 
entertainer in the local “nickelodeon.” 

Her fame spread locally, she was offered 
a position at New Haven’s Molone’s res- 
taurant at the fabulus figure of $50 per 
week. Meanwhile, her elder sister, Car- 
mela, entered smalltime vaudeville with 
her contralto voice. Rosa joined forces 
with her and as the “Ponzillio Sisters” 
they were favorites on the Keith circuit 
for three years. 

A Metropolitan audition was the result 
of a word whispered into official ears by 
Caruso himself. Without having learned 
an operatic réle, with but six months to 
study grand opera methods, she was given 
a contract straightaway. She made her 
début (1918) opposite Caruso, in the 
Verdi opera called La Forza del Destino— 
The Power of Fate. 





EDUCATION 


Praise for Snobbery 


The mellow pathos of commencement 
tide, the sentimental verbiage of com- 
mencement speeches were missing last 
week at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. At a graduating class ban- 
quet stocky, well-groomed Prof. Robert 
Emmons Rogers arose and shattered what- 
ever mood of revery or reminiscence was 
present. 

“T am going to talk to you,” said he, “on 
the necessity of being asnob . . . a gentle- 
man, belonging to the ruling class. You 
have got to take the rule away from the 
bootlegger, the politician and the man 
who came up from one suspender button. 
. . . Put on a front. One of the reasons 
for Harvard’s greatness is that in all her 
300 years she has put on a big front. 
Harvard never apologizes, never argues, 
never listens to criticism, but goes on 
calmly putting on her front and gets pub- 
licity for that very reason. What applies 
to the corporation applies also to the in- 
dividual. . . . You cannot go on the as- 
sumption that you are as good as the rest 
of folks. You should take the attitude that 
you are a damned sight better. . . .” 

Prof. Rogers may have acquired his 
social doctrine at Harvard, whence he was 
graduated in 1909. He was an early stu- 
dent in the Harvard Theatrical Workshop 
of Prof. George Pierce Baker, now Dean 
of the Yale Drama School. Since 1913 he 
has taught American, English and Euro- 
pean Literature and Drama at M. I. T. 


——o>—_- 
Eggs, Billies, Bullets 


At Brown University last week the an- 
nual necktie parade of freshmen ended 
with eight men in jail, 21 injured, two 
shot. Yale freshmen set fire to the august 
Yale fence, broke campus lights, tore 
down a locked gate which barred exit to 
the street, yanked trolleys from poles, 
heckled policemen. Iowa University stu- 
dents shied eggs at the home of Paul E. 
Belting, director of athletics, whom they 
held responsible for their removal from 
the Big Ten. 

Brown’s riot, the worst of the three, 
came the evening of a day on which vener- 
able Dr. William Herbert Perry Faunce 
had made a last appearance in chapel to 
announce his retirement after 30 years as 
Brown President.* Clad in pajamas, the 
freshmen assembled to burn their class 
neckties and march down College Hill 
through the trolley tunnel to the centre of 
Providence. Contrary to tradition, the 
tunnel was guarded by police, entrance 
therein refused. Came the first fight. 

The sidewalk crowds seethed with 
upper-classmen and “townies” looking for 
a fight. Scuffles broke out, fists swung, 
policemen’s billies began to descend. 

At last the law prevailed. Superintend- 
ent of Police William O’Neil called it 
“the worst riot in my 40 years’ experi- 
ence. ... Not the students’ fault... 
the rabble around them.” 

Aged President Faunce said: “We will 
try to fix responsibility.” 








*Succeeding him is Dr. Clarence Augustus 
Barbour, president of Rochester Theological 


Seminary (Rochester, N. Y.). 
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Business men, industrialists and engineers 
—600,000 of them—regularly read the 26 
McGraw-Hill Publications. More than 
3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill books and 
magazines in their business. 


The Magazine of Business American Machinist 
System Electrical World 
Harvard Business Review Coal Age 


Engineering and 
Mining Journal 


Aviation Bus Transportation 


Electric Railway Journal 


Factory and Industrial Textile World 
pangeenens Chemical and Metal- 
Power lurgical Engineering 


Industrial Engineering Engineering News-Record 


Electrical West 


Electrical Merchandising Construction Methods 
Radio Retailing Food Industries 
Overseas Publications 
Electricidad The American Auto- 

en America* mobile* 


Ingenieria Internacional* El Automovil Americano* 


American Machinist 
(European Edition) 


“Published by an associate company, 
Business Publishers International Corporation 





ALWAYS. 
a New FRONTIER 


Daniel Boone blazed the trail. When Y adkin 
Valley ceased to be a frontier, he moved 
on from the Carolinas . . . to Kentucky, 
to the Kanawha, and finally to the region 
that is now Missouri. . . finding out what 
was there . . . battling with wilderness and 
Indians . . conquering new conditions. 


Boone typified the first phase of American 
pioneer life. But with its passing our fron- 
tiers did not pass—they only changed ... 
changed from unbroken plains to undis- 
covered markets . . . from tangled wilder- 
ness to unsolved industrial problems. 
Today’s frontiers still have their new hori- 
zons of expanding opportunities, advancing 
standards. But in place of woodcraft the 
modern pioneer must have business vision 
.. and the modern business paper is blazing 
his trail. 
+ + + 

McGraw-Hill publications are always pio- 
neering on the frontier of business. They 
scout the research laboratories, the experi- 
mental stations, the testing grounds, the 


furthest outposts and the inmost councils— 


wherever tomorrow’s changes are being con- 
ceived—for news, experience and forecast 
vital to their readers. McGraw-Hill’s staff 
of editors, field correspondents and market- 
ing counselors are themselves leaders in 
pioneer business thought. 


In all, 26 McGraw-Hill publications serve 
American engineering, industry, trade and 
business. Each has its field—chemical engi- 
neering, electricity, metallurgy, mining, 
textiles, construction, transportation, avia-: 
tion, radio, machinery, food, power, plant 
management, business administration. 

The Magazine of Business serves the policy- 
forming leaders of American business. Each 
McGraw-Hill publication carries with it to 
new frontiers the full resources of the 
entire McGraw-Hill group. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco '- Boston - Greenville - London 
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SCIENCE 
Coldest Cold the hour. The magicians dined and danced. 


The “coldest cold,” i.e., the nearest ap- 
proach to utter lack of heat, which man 
has yet achieved, was attained at the 
University of Leyden last week. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Keesom, physicist chief of 
the cryogenic (cold-producing) laboratory 
there, accomplished the difficult and 
hazardous feat by solidifying helium gas. 
He reached 458.58° below Fahrenheit 
Zero, or 273.1° below Centigrade Zero. 
He was only .82° Centigrade above Abso- 
lute Zero, the cold end of the scale which 
scientists use to measure temperature in- 
dependently of the properties of any sub- 
stance. 

Once before, in 1926, Professor Keesom 
produced solid helium. But the quantity 
was only one cubic centimeter, i. e., one- 
sixteenth cubic inch ‘or one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful. That quantity lasted for 
only “a moment, changing into liquid 
helium, a colorless, mobile liquid, which 
Professor Keesom’s predecessor at the 
Leyden cryogenic laboratory, Heike 
Kamerlingh Onnes (1853-1926), had ob- 
tained in 1908.* 

The standard method of reducing a gas 
first to a liquid, then to a solid, is to force 
it through a fine nozzle, thus causing it to 
expand and cool. Successive passages 
through the nozzle make the gas increas- 
ingly cold, requiring greater and greater 
pressure to force it through. Liquid hydro- 
gen is used to absorb the heat from cool- 
ing helium. Professor Onnes found that 
helium would not liquefy until reduced to 
just below five degrees above Absolute 
Zero. He got the temperature down three 
more degrees, but could not solidify the 
helium fluid. 

Professor Keesom last week not only 
solidified the gas by this method, but he 
produced 200 cubic centimeters of it, prac- 
tically a tumblerful. With such a quantity 
of helium ice he can experiment. 

Heat is energy which flows into matter. 
So far as anyone knows it is consistent 
with all substances. If atoms are knots of 
universal waves, as has been theorized, it 
may be at that transcendental moment 
when the knots get intricate enough to 
“materialize” as atoms that heat begins 
to show in them. Conversely, when all 
heat has been driven from a substance, as 
Professor Keesom almost did last week, it 
may be that “matter” will explode into 
those universal waves which man at pres- 
ent can call only “nothingness.” What the 
violence of such an explosion might be, 
no man can guess but experimenter Kee- 
som may yet find out. 


Merlins 

Parlor magic, unlike most other divisions 
of skill and science, is far from dominated 
by professionals. Unknown to the public 
are number‘ess amateurs. They play a 
game of baffle among themselves. Some 
500 members, amateur and professional, 
of the Society of American Magicians 
(total membership about 1,650), held their 
annual convention last week in Manhattan 
and brotherly baffling was the order of 





*For liquefying helium, Professor Kamerlingh 
Onnes received the 1913 Nobel Prize for physics. 


Then, in secret session, they baffled each 
other and exchanged secrets about new or 
improved apparatus, magicianly “patter” 
(conversation) and humor, the art of dis- 








wef 


Mittiapes IIT 
He can count before you can. 


tracting the attention of the tricked from 
the trickery. 

Magicians scrupulously conceal their 
secrets from laymen. If they are able, they 
sometimes conceal them from each other. 
Priority rights to tricks which are common 
knowledge are established by various rules 
of registration with the Society. 

Past-president of the Society is Howard 
Thurston of Beechurst, L. L., famed pro- 
fessional, near-peer of the late great Harry 
Houdini. He was succeeded last week by 
Hardeen, brother of Houdini. Other prom- 
inent national members include the follow- 
ing amateurs: Artist Harlan Tarbell of 
Chicago, Patent Attorney J. C. Woben- 
smith of Philadelphia, Royal C. Vilas of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The New York chapter 
is headed by Lawyer Bernard M. L. Ernst. 
Its officers include Leo Rullman, acting 
Deputy Collector of the Port of New 
York, and Dentist Lionel Hartley. 

Many an amateur in the New York dis- 
trict conducted private displays for the 
benefit of the convention delegates last 
week. Notable among these was Dr. 
Samuel Cox Hooker of Brooklyn who first 
produced his /mpossibilities and Miltiades 
II] in 1918. At that time he astonished 
and mystified some of the world’s leading 
magicians. Not until this spring did Dr. 
Hooker give another demonstration. 
Eleven years had passed for discussion and 
theorizing, yet the brotherhood of ma- 
gicians still found Brother Hooker’s thau- 
maturgy inexplicable. 

Ill, Dr. Hooker entrusted last week’s 
performance and his secrets to John Mull- 
holland of Manhattan, brilliant sleight-of- 
handman, lecturer, student of world-wide 
magical history. Magician Mullholland 
was invisibly assisted by Dr. Shirley L. 
Quimby, apparatus expert, professor of 
physics at Columbia University. Dr. 
Hooker’s guests were led from his dark 


panelled home through a small grassy 
courtyard, into a private chemical labora- 
tory. On the second floor was a tiny im- 
promptu “theatre” which seated about 20 
people. The walls were lined with books, 
many of them on magic. 

The apparatus for the Hooker Jmpossi- 
bilities tricks consists of a small metal 
and glass frame, snugly holding a pack of 
cards, standing on a tabaret. Any card 
named by any member of the audience 
rose from the pack. A glass globe was 
put over the frame, a deck of cards was 
provided by a member of the audience, 
the frame was raised above the tabaret on 
a book supported by small glass pedestals, 
the frame was set swinging through the 
air suspended by two cards—none of these 
successive changes interfered; the named 
cards continued to rise. The up-and-down 
motion of the cards obeyed the indication 
of the outstretched hand of any member 


of the audience. Cards rose high above 


the frame, stood motionless in mid-air, 
descended into the frame again. As a finale 
the entire deck swooped out of the globe- 
covered frame. 

Miltiades IIT is a teddy bear’s head. 
The eyes roll, the head turns, the head rises 
in mid-air. When a member of the audi- 
ence took a number of cards at random 
from a deck presented by Magician Mull- 
holland, the jaws of Miltiades III clicked 
the number of cards before the recipient 
had counted them himself. 

As these two processes were revealed 
with successive e variations, all theories 
broke down. The end was mystery. An 
English delegate, entrusted with reporting 
the Hooker mysteries, said he would not 
be believed. A U. S. adept told how he 
had paced the streets, unable to sleep, 
tortured with speculation. Dr. Hooker 
will presumably leave his secret to the 
younger men who already share it, with 
instructions that they keep it amateur 
magic, bequeath it in time to other suc- 
cessors. Perhaps the Hooker secret will 
thus be kept for centuries. 

Samuel Cox Hooker is 65. He was born 
in Brenchley, England, studied chemistry 
at the Royal College of Science in Lon- 
don and the University of Munich. In 
1885 he came to the U. S. Two years later 
he married Mary Elizabeth Owens of Cin- 
cinnati, by whom he has two daughters, 
two sons. For 30 years sugar refining was 
his interest. He was director of the Ameri- 
can and Spreckels Sugar Refining Com- 
panies, of Great Western Sugar Co. In 
1916 he retired to devote his time to 
chemical research. Magic is his chief 
hobby. He has been a modern Merlin 
since the age of 12. At table, if he wishes, 
he can keep plates spinning furiously—an 
old Chinese pastime. 


a Caen 


Genetics 

Genetics, the study of life processes, had 
two good and separate hours in the news 
last week. At Cold Spring Harbor, L. IL. 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
conducted a genetics display to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of its own incorpora- 
tion and the coeval establishment of its 
Departments of Genetics. In Manhattan, 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Eugenics Research Association 
(founded 1913) and the American Eu- 
genics Society (founded 1925) jointly con- 
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The market is here. .the demand is built .. but 
it is being i with -— made far away 


K ANSAS CITY &nows what i is needed 
most for industrial expansion . 


what will be most profitable to man- 
agement and capital chgosing to locate 
in this market of more/than 21 million 







it has spent many 
months not in theo izing but in actual 


investigation of the materials and com- 
modities used in ferchantable quantity 
by Kansas City consumers yet not manu- 
factured in merchantable volume in the 
Kansas City terfitory! 


You may Aome within these 212 in- 





dustrial classifications. If you do... if 
you are seeking the nation’s most fertile 
market for expansion ... there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 

Without fanfare or trumpet... with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities... a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 


tion, ‘““The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities,’’ will also be sent free. 


INDUS/TRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


kK N S A S ( l : A I am interested in this industry: 


MISSOURI 


f 


f 

Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis. 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as qs- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name__ 





Address_ 
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EVERY IMPORTANT GOLF TOURNA- 


MENT EXCEPT ONE SO FAR THIS 


YEAR* HAS BEE 


N WON WITH 


THE SPALDING BALL 


* 


And in most of these 


tournaments, it was played by at 
least 90% of the entire field 


Los ANGELEs $10,000 Y 
Oumer- = = - o)5- 
Et Paso Open - - - - | 


PasADENA OPEN - - -_ | 


San Dreco Open 


La Jouta OPEN - 


Miami Open - - - -- | 


Miami Beacu Open 


OrEGON OPEN - - 


SACRAMENTO OPEN - 


SoUTHERNCALIFORNIA 


SPANISH OPEN - - - - 


CaTALINA OPEN - - - 





PENSACOLA OPEN - - - .* 


Froripa West Coast 

OpEN - ------ 
FroripaA Open - - - - 
OKLAHOMA City OpEN 


Mip-SoutH Open - - 
SoutH CENTRAL OPEN 


Texas OPEN - - - - - 
La Gorce OPEN - - - 
New ZEALAND OPEN 
NortH AND SoutTH 

Open ------- 
Nortr AND SoutH 

AMATEUR - - - - - 


HAWAIIAN OPEN - - - 


Hort Sprincs Open Lonc Drivinc ConreEst 


*To April 20 


IN THE PAST TEN YEARS, THE SPALDING BALL HAS WON THREE TIMES 


AS MANY MAJOR CHAMPIONSHIPS AS 
—>>>>>>>>>>>>>>- It happens too often 


SPALDING GOLF BALLS 


ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
to call it luck.”’>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


Each ] 5 cents 


© 1929, A. G. S. & B. 








ducted a festival exposition on their spe- 
cialty, the science of development through 
artificial selection. 

Carnegie Institution. Ranking next 
to the $550,000,000 which the John Da- 
vison Rockefellers have given to social 
agencies is the $350,000,000 which Andrew 
Carnegie (1837-1919) gave. The sum con- 
stituted nine-tenths of his fortune. To 
endow the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington he assigned $10,000,000 in 1902. 
After a special act of Congress incorpo- 
rated the Institution in 1904, it received 
$12,000,000 more from Mr. Carnegie di- 
rectly and $5,000,000 from Carnegie Corp. 
of New York, which he established in 1911 
to maintain his funds for “aiding technical 
schools, institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific research, hero funds, 
useful publications, and by such other 
agencies and means as shall from time to 
time be found appropriate therefor.” A 
notable addition to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s basic $27,000,000 endowment was 
the half-million which Mrs. Edward Henry 
Harriman, sole heir and active manager of 
the late great railroad organizer’s $100.- 
000,000 estate, gave in 1918. She was and 
is intefested in problems of human hered- 
ity. 

John Campbell Merriam, 59, paleontolo- 
gist, educator, has been president of the 
Carnegie Institution since 1920 and ad- 
ministrator of its 13 subsidiary bodies of 
scientific research. He is a_ veritable 
tycoon. But where most tycoons are 
acquisitive of fortunes, he is a dispenser. 

Department of Genetics. Charles 
Benedict Davenport, 63, was an associate 
professor at the University of Chicago in 
1904. He had the idea of a station for 
experimental evolution, and to him was 
given the direction of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution’s station at Cold Spring Harbor at 
its creation a quarter-century ago. Its 
first work was on plants and animals. 
Mrs. Harriman a few years later estab- 
lished a eugenics record office adjoining his 
station. The two were later combined 
under him, and his supervision, extended 
over research on all forms of life. He is 
still director and was, as such, host of 
last week’s genetics display at Cold Spring 
Harbor. 

A chart of the Morgan family of finan- 
ciers, with photographs, was both arrest- 
ing and instructive among the exhibits. 
Beginning with Joseph Morgan (born 
1790), who gained control of a Massa- 
chusetts stage-coach system, to the pres- 
ent John Pierpont Morgan and his chil- 
dren, who control railroad, steamship, tele- 
phone, telegraph and wireless systems, the 
family has shown a consistent “inheritance 
of capacity for organization and financial 
leadership.” 

The Dodge-Phelps-Stokes family of in- 
dustrial, financial and philanthropic organ- 
izers goes back six generations. Five 
generations of the Jefferson family ol 
actors are recorded. 

The records of racehorses have been 
kept better than the records of man or 
any other animal, and their study has been 
the most thorough. A statistical analysis 
of speeds over a period of 150 years, shows 
that selectively breeding swift horses has 
progressively produced swifter ones. Man 
o’ War, sire of the 1929 Kentucky Derby 
winner (Time, May 27), was the best 
racehorse that ever lived. Interesting 15 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 








WESTINGHOUSE HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 





SAVE MILLIONS OF TONS OF COAL EVERY YEAR 


Putting lazy rivers to work for you 


A great river slips quietly down to sea. No show of 
effort marks its flow. No roaring falls or churning 
cataracts reveal its giant’s strength. But hidden 
in that sluggish current is the power of one hun- 
dred and fifty mammoth locomotives! 

Huge hydro-electric generators capture that 
vast energy and — 

A million homes are flooded with cheerful light. 
Fleets of electric trains race with time. Elevators 
rise in towering buildings. Machines grind in 
busy factories. Furnaces glow with in- 
tense heat. The lazy river is at work .. . 
delivering comfort and convenience to 
men and women . . . energizing and 
controlling the tools of industry. 

Today, American hydro-electric plants 
develop energy totaling more than twelve 
million horsepower. It is estimated 


that they enable public utility manage- 
ment to save nearly thirty-one million 


Westinghouse 
Fle nighouse and steam turbines, switchboard and 


Appliances 


-: Wiring = 


Apparatus 





The Sign of a 


Westinghouse 


tons of coal a year for American industry. 

The name of Westinghouse has ever been in the 
foreground of hydro-electric development. Thirty- 
four years ago Westinghouse installed at Niagara 
Falls the forerunner of all modern large-scale 
hydro-electric generators. Recently, Westing- 
house has made more history by completing 


three of the generators that surpass in size any- 
thing of this kind which man has yet constructed. 

From the generation of power to its ulti- 
mate application Westinghouse respon- 
sibility runs the entire course. Stokers 


transmission equipment, motors, con- 
trol apparatus and modern lighting are 
means by which Westinghouse aids the 
cheaper production of power and its 
more effective application in homes, 
offices, railways, ships, factories, mills 


a and mines. 


Westinghouse 
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DRAWN FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF STEARMAN ROYAL COACH IN FLIGHT 


STEARMAN 


Rapturous comments on the design of a Grecian urn seem 


idle and empty compared to the things that pilots and engi- | 


neers are saying about the Stearman...Design in this ship is 
truly uncommon. And when you add brilliant engineering 


and a high power margin, well, you've got a Stearman. 


WEIGHT DATA PERFORMANCE DATA 


Weight, light 2565 Ibs. Maximum speed 135 miles per hour 
Pay Load (with 100 Ibs. baggage) - 780 Ibs. Cruising speed 115 miles per hour 
Fuel (110 gallons) - 660 Ibs. Landing speed 47 miles per hour 
Oil (10 Gallons) 95 Ibs. Service ceiling . .16,000 feet 
GrossWeight . . .« 4270 Ibs. Rate of climb (sea level) . 900 feet per minute 





THE STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 


the observation that in 21 races he spent 
a total of only 33 min., 34 sec. running. 
Analysis indicated that a jockey’s weight 


| is a stimulus to the horse. A 1oo-lb. 


EE 





jockey is more stirring than a go-lb. one. 
Very fast horses do their best running with 
110 lbs. on their backs. 

That environment has great influence on 
heredity the water flea daphnia proves. In 
warm surroundings the female produced 
eggs without the aid of a male, and all 
her progeny are females, who too need no 
male for reproduction. However, when the 
females are crowded together, as in a 
glass bottle, or are reared at a coolish 
temperature, they produce males. 

The molecule of both plant and animal 
life is the chromosome. Chromosomes ex- 
ist in both the male and female units 
(gametes) of reproduction. When the male 
factor prizes itself into the egg, the two 
sets of chromosomes pair up and then as 
the cells of the egg divide and multiply the 
chromosomes do likewise. Every body cell 
contains the same number of chromo- 
somes. In humans the number is 16. The 
chromosomes, which must be very highly 
magnified to be seen, are themselves made 
up of genes. They are the basic carriers 
of hereditary traits. Their arrangement 
within the various chromosomes deter- 
mines the future characteristics of the 
plant or animal—except as environment 
later modifies those characteristics. Exhi- 
bits of jimson weeds at Cold Spring Har- 
bor last week illustrated this reasoning. 

Eugenists. In the U. S. South’s slave 
period, planters followed the economic (if 
not social) policy of maintaining husky 
stud and brood negroes for the propagat- 
ing of brawny slaves. Very closely akin 
to that policy was the suggestion which 
President Clarence Campbell of the Eu- 
genics Research Association made in Man- 
hattan. Said he: “Eventually the state 
must come to recognize the social and 
economic value of endowing offspring from 
its efficient stock, a policy for which the 
social body should receive a hundredfold 
return. If we come, as we must, to recog- 


| nize human reproduction as a principle of 


socio-economic replacement, the same as 
replacement is recognized and provided 
for in any well-ordered economic process, 
we must see that it is in the interest of 
the whole social body that this replace- 
ment should not only be adequate in 
quantity but of the best possible quality.” 
He regards Who’s Who as “the great 
American stud book.” 
a Ve 
Remora 


As Simon Lake, modern submarine in- 
ventor, pondered ways of rescuing the 
crews of foundered submarines, he recalled 
the remora. The remora is an astute fish. 
It has on the top of its head a fin modified 
uniquely into a sucker organ. As every- 
one who has fished off the Bermudas or 
among the West Indies knows, when the 
remora wishes to locate food he attaches 
himself with his sucker to some larger 
form of marine life—sharks, turtles or 
the like, even boats. 

The remora’s sucker fin gave In- 
ventor Lake his rescue idea. He built a 
large, long, flexible pipe with a contractile 
device at one end. This device, fitted over 
a submerged submarine’s hatch, obtained a 
suction hold thereon. That permitted the 
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Union Pacific - 


“Unka -timpie Wa-Wince Pock-ich” 


(Bow! shaped canyon filled with red rocks standing up like men) 


BRYCE 
CANYON 


NATIONAL PARK 


ONG before white men discovered 
Bryce Canyon, the Indians of 
Southern Utah looked upon it with 
awe and wonder. They called it Unka- 
timpie Wa-Wince Pock - ich — ‘“‘bowl 
shaped canyon filled with red rocks 
standing up like men.”’ 


That expression, though vivid, scarcely 
begins to describe it! Nowhere else in 
the world has Nature played so fan- 
tastically, so colorfully, with stone! 


The great side walls are fluted like giant 

cathedral organs. Other architectural 
rock-forms tower upward in vast spires 

and minarets—marbly white and flam- 

ing pink. And high on painted pedes- 

tals stand human shapes, startlingly real. Figures 
of Titans, of kings and queens! 


And yet, Bryce Canyon is only one of five great 
wonderplaces to be seen on this new exclusive 
Union Pacific tour. You see Zion Canyon, Cedar 
Breaks and Kaibab Forest as well—entirely differ- 
ent—no less thrilling! And as a climax, the 
Grand Canyon itself, the most colossal, most 
sublime chasm in the surface of the earth! 


C, J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 352 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including 

cost, and booklet: Western Wonderlands (tells 

about all the West). I am also interested in: 

O Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National 

Parks 1 Yellowstone ( Pacific Northwest and 

Alaska © California 0 Dude Ranches (1) Hawaii 

0 Colorado D Escorted All-Expense Tours 
If student, state age....and grade.... 





The trip requires only five days by motor-bus after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the gateway, 
with accommodations at handsome lodges. You 
can easily include it in a two weeks’ vacation. 
You may go independently or on an Escorted 
All-Expense Tour with interesting companions. 


The season is to October 1. Send the coupon at 
once for richly illustrated booklet and full details, 
including the low cost. 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Unron Pacifr 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Looking Forward to 
Many Interesting Things 


Mucus work of importance has come out of 
Robbins & Myers’ experimental room in the 
last few years, yet we cannot remember when 
there were so many interesting things under 
test and development by R&M engineers as 
right now. Some of these are devices which 
inventors and other manufacturers have car- 
ried along to the verge of production, and 
want Robbins & Myers’ engineers to make 
sure they are right before giving them to the 
public. Others represent ideas that their orig- 
inators could develop only so far, and are 
brought to us to see if we can solve the prob- 
lems, remove the ‘‘bugs,”’ and perfect them 
into working form. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 


tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 








| Mention TIME when responding to an advertisement | 


‘PERSONAL SHIRTS [f= 


Genuine ‘“‘THREADNEEDLE” Pre-Shrunk made 
to measure shirts. We send you newest Samples of 
Shirtings and Self Measuring Chart. You select 
cloth and designate style. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. Samples 
sent without obligation. No Agents. 


WALTER H. FORD, Custom Shirt Maker 
379 Jackson Street Saint Paul, Minn. 








VACATION READING 
359 BEST BOOKS 


covering the whole range of human 
7 thought,from Art to Zoology including 
4 fictiomand reference books arelistedin 
our new Reading Guide, ‘*My Books.” 
@ kvery one worthy of a place in your 
j pon tone To —_ steed consult this 
unique list. Write for 

your copy TODAY F R E 4 

New list of Summer fiction ready 


N.Y. Publishing Co. Dept. 8-F. 25 Dominick St., New York 
























hatch’s safe opening, the pumping out of 
water or foul air, the pumping in of fresh 
air. Men could crawl through such a pipe 
to the surface and safety. Inventor Lake 
last week announced that his device had 
been tested sufficiently to warrant its wide 
use. He calls it the “Remora.” 


Ae eee 


Maternal Love 


Fortnight ago in Atlantic City, a Mrs. 
Tillie Anapol’s baby son was hospitalized 
for diphtheria. She demanded to stay 
with him, but was of course ejected. She 
thereupon got a ladder, placed it against 
a window of the isolation ward, spent five 
nights and days on the ladder top, soothing, 
encouraging, comforting her young. Press 
photographers, marveling at such devo- 
tion, came to take her picture, drove her 
away. 
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Filial Love 

To kill his mother at her own pleadings, 
or to let a painful cancer kill her, was the 
problem put to one Richard Corbett, in- 
telligent young Englishman. The two, 
since his father’s death, had lived together 
in southern France. Last November Mrs. 
Corbett’s cancer became unmanageable. 
Last February doctors decided that radi- 
um, X-rays or other measures could 
neither cure her or give her surcease from 
her terrific pain. The son nursed her, 
heard her cries, watched the wrinkles of 
agony deepen in her face. She lacked 


| strength and means for suicide. She 
| begged his pity to kill her. She reasoned 
| with him. Her death was certain. He 
| could but bring it to her sooner, and far 


more mercifully than the cancer was do- 
ing. He pondered. 
In France 40,000 people die each year 


| from cancer, he learned.* Almost half 


of them kill themselves to end their pain. 


| Should not the state “through pity put an 
| end to the sufferings of those incurables 


who ask it of us?” he asked himself. Of 
course, human life is inviolable. Yet the 
state executes criminals. And of course 


| religion forbids good-intentioned murder 


as well as offensive murder and suicide. 
But religion is a personal. matter. Step 
by step he puzzled out the logic of his 
ethical problem: “Has the state, for rea- 
sons which are at bottom religious, the 


| right to refuse to incurables the pity which 
| they demand? Has not the individual the 


right to his liberty? So long as the law is 
not amended the law throws onto indi- 
viduals the responsibility of the solution 
of the problem.” 

Richard Corbett assumed the responsi- 
bility. He gave his suffering mother a 
narcotic. Then he shot her through the 
head. Next he shot himself, but lived. 


| Last week he was in the hospital at 
| Hyeres, reluctantly alive and detachedly 


wondering what state and social judgment 
would be on his matricide. He wrote a 
long letter to Le Matin, outstanding Paris 
daily, explaining his deed, admitting his 
“guilt,” urging that, come what might to 
him, the law be changed. “I regret noth- 
ing,” he said. 


*The U. S. annual number is 115,000. 
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Lumber is Vital, say Engineers 
in all Big Construction Projects 


And now America’s best lumber is obtainable grade-marked and trade-marked 





UGE wood pipes wind through the 

Androscoggin River Valley .. three 
monster tubes carrying the entire flow of 
the river for a water power project. 


“Wood pipes defy corrosion,” the engi- 
neers said. ‘‘They will not decay when 
kept saturated. They are repaired more 
quickly . . . are less likely to freeze. 

“Lumber construction is easier and 

. . e 9 
faster. And it is very economical. 


Every day ... in every engineering 
project . . . the engineers rely on lumber. 


Know the lumber you use 


The Lumber Industry has taken a great 
forward step. “‘American Standard Lum- 
ber from America’s Best Mills” is now 
obtainable grade-marked and trade- 
marked. If you want ready assurance of 
standard quality—look for the mark of 
the expert grader on each board. 


When the “‘ Tree-Mark,” shown below, 
is also stamped on the board, it signifies 


¢ 


Huge wooden pipes, each 13 feet in diameter, at Berlin, N. H. They carry the flow of the Androscoggin River 


the guarantee of the National Association 
that the lumber is correctly stamped. 

Guaranteed ‘‘Tree-Mark” lumber can 
now be had in every species. Inquire of 
your local dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write us and give his name. 


Remember that there is an abundant 
supply of lumber, relatively low in cost 
and of better quality than ever. 


The Lumber Industry is also becoming 





On tremendous engineering projects like this vast dam, 
millions of feet of lumber are used 





THESE 18 great associations affiliated *Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


with the National Association maintain 


turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- 
lock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 





Grade-marks on each board indicate quality. The “Tree- 
Mark” signifies the financial guarantee of the National 
Association that the grade-mark is correct 


a great forest-growing industry. Its raw 
material—timber—is perpetually renew- 
able. Liberal use of wood is the stimulus 
to commercial forestry. 





Write for interesting free booklets on 
our new lumber services: “‘Taking the 
Mystery Out of Lumber Buying,” and 
‘Choosing the Industrial Building.” 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 207, Transportation Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York + Boston + Pittsburgh + Indianapolis 
Chicago + Minneapolis Kansas City + Memphis 


New Orleans San Francisco 


+tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Ore. Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 





particular information and service organ- 
izations that coordinate with the general 
services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. —Redwood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers Association, San Francisco, Calif.— 
California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and 
Appalachian Ha urd woods 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va.—North Carolina Pine 


woods 


*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Nor- 
way Pine 


*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress and 
Tupelo 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow Pine 


*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. — Douglas Fir, Sitka 


Spruce, West ‘“oast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 





*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 





Look for the “ Tree-Mark” 


National American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 
National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, III. < 
*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Van- 
couver, B. 

Hickory Goif Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Il. 

®Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of 

the United States, Chicago, Ill. 


tTrade-marked lumber available in these species 
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Old Issue 


Fundamentalism v. Modernism is the 
oldest of church issues. It reappears an- 
nually in the U. S. when the Protestant 
sects hold conventions. Lately, and 
especially last week, this great fissure 
within the sects has been dwarfed in 
churchmen’s minds by the larger idea of 
uniting the sects themselves (see col. 3). 
But last week there were two typical sur- 
vivals of Fundamentalism v. Modernism, 
and a notable comment thereanent: 

World Divided. Convening in Minne- 
apolis, the World’s Christian Funda- 
mentals Association declared that in ten 
years the Christian World will be divided 
between Roman Catholics, Modernists 
and Fundamentalists. Other divisions of 
Christianity would “largely perish from 
the earth.” 

Princeton. Convening in St. Paul, the 
141st Presbyterian General Assembly 





settled the four-year fight over the man- 
agement of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, greatest Presbyterian seminary in 
the U. S. Over the protests of Funda- 
mentalists, who feared the move would 
unduly strengthen the hand of liberal Dr. 
Joseph Ross Stevenson, the president, it 
was voted to vest control of the seminary 
in a single joint board instead of the pres- 
ent dual control of trustees and directors. 
Those in favor insisted they were doing 
“nothing whatever which will tend to alter 
the distinctive doctrinal position which 
the seminary has maintained throughout 
its entire history.” 

Coffin’s Warning. Addressing this 
year’s 64 graduates of Union Theological 
Seminary (New York City), Union’s elo- 
quent, outstanding president, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, declared that Fundamen- 
talists and Modernists had best lay their 
differences entirely aside and join in re- 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you have been 


making funny remarks about the party .. . 


and find it’s your hostess you are talking 


Lo) 


to... be nonchalant ...LIGHT A MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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pelling “the humanist movement, which 
makes God simply a name for the ethical 
idea evolved by mankind and attempts to 
draw its morai standards from a study of 
human behavior. ... Both sides must 
recognize a serious menace to vital Chris- 
tion faith in the humanist movement. The 
urgent task for Christian scholars is to 
state the conception of God in Christ con- 
vincingly and to help build a Christian 
Church which will embody his spirit.” 
—©——_ 

“Tn Union id 

Unity, the increasing purpose of Prot- 
estant sects, last week received fresh 
impetus in the U. S. 

While merger meetings were being held 
throughout the land, representatives of 
six churches (Baptist, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Society 
of Friends, Lutheran, Presbyterian) con- 
vened at Washington to discuss the report 
on Christian unity prepared in 1927 by 
the International Conference on Faith & 
Order at Lausanne, Switzerland. Next 
week, 100 nationally prominent laymen 
and clergy will meet at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., to discuss: “Next steps toward a 
united church.” Last week’s meetings: 

Presbyterians. If the hopes of nearly 
1,000 Presbyterian churchmen, voiced at 
the close of their 141st General Assembly 
last week at St. Paul, are realized, 15,000,- 
ooo U. S. Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Episcopalians will soon be united in com- 
mon worship. The Presbyterians voted to 
take steps toward union at once. Said one 
delegate, “How much more powerful an 
army could we muster if we churches 
fought under one banner!” 

Somewhat surprising was their action, 
for it was thought that merger activities 
would be confined for the present to the 
consolidation of the 16 branches within 
Presbyterianism itself, while ‘“conversa- 
tions” were carried on with Methodists 
and Episcopalians. Precipitation to the 
larger movement came during the assem- 
bly’s last day, when the report of the 
Department on Co-operation and Church 
Union was being droned out to listening 
delegates. 

Congregationalists. Fired with like 
hopes, closer to realization than the Pres- 
byterians, the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States 
voted unanimously last week at Detroit to 
join with the General Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches in a union whose leadership 
will total about 1,080,000 souls. To their 
proposal Dr. Warren H. Denison of Day- 
ton, executive secretary of the General 
Christian Convention, who attended the 
Congregational council as corresponding 
member, gave hearty approbation. Amid 
cheers, he expressed belief that the body 
he represented would approve the merger 
at its meeting in Piqua, Ohio, in October. 
If it is completed, the consolidation will be 
the first ever entered into in the U. S. 
between two distinct and_ previously 
unconnected sects. 

Fred B. Smith of White Plains, N. Y., 
layman, chairman of the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee of 1,000 for Law Enforce- 
ment, leader in lay religious organizations 
both national and international, was unani- 
mously elected Moderator by the Congre- 
gationalists. Some time ago Moderator 
Smith retired from gainful occupation with 
Johns-Manville Corp., famed asbestos 
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Home Betterment 
pays WS own Way 7? 


Haven't you often 
wished you could elimi- 
© nate the nuisance of 
&/ furnace tending? Save 
countless basement trips to 
feed a hungry fire? Know the 
comforts of even room tem- 
peratures? And find some per- 
manent way of securing greater 
economy in heating? 

The Iron Fireman does all of 
these things. It makes heating 
with coal automatic, simple and 
far more economical than the 
old way of firing by hand. 
“ Forced Underfiring,’’ Iron Fire- 
man’s scientific principle of 
Operation, obtains complete 


THEIRO 


Automatic 


combustion from smaller, 
cheaper coal...without waste. 

The Iron Fireman is abso- 
lutely safe. . . extremely easy 
to operate. You merely fill the 
hopper with coal occasionally. 
That's all! No more early 
morning fire kindling . . . no 
more hourly attention on cold 
days. Iron Fireman does all the 
hard work for you. And, better 
still, it actually pays its own 
way in costs saved! 

The De Luxe model is de- 
signed and finished in the 
smart modern manner. It was 
perfected especially for home 
service and can be installed 


Sudden changes 
of weather are 
never felt inside 
Iron Fireman 
homes. Heat is 
automatically 
maintained at 
the temperature 
you like best. 


in any kind of home furnace, 
either old or new. Installation 
requires but a few hours. 

Ask your nearest Iron Fire- 
man organization to tell you 
more about this wonderful 
automatic coal burner. Litera- 
ture free on request. Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Iron Fireman Mra.Co., 
Portland, Oregon 

Send booklet, ““Laxurious 
Automatic Coat Heatinec Now ! 
an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron 
Fireman for homes. 


Name — 





Address. 
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REMAN 


Coal Burner 
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makers, to combat Hell’s fire through 
church work. 

Reformed, Too. Another group to ex- 
press the urge to merge was the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the 


U. S., meeting at Indianapolis. Unani- 


mously passed were resolutions “strongly 
endorsing” their proposed union with the 
United Brethren in Christ and Evangelical 
Synod of North America. 

Lutherans, Too. What other sects 
sought for, three New York synods of the 
Lutheran Church accomplished when the 
New York Ministerium, the Synod of New 
York, and the Synod of New York and 
New England became one last week in 
Albany. The reason for this juncture, 
which brought together 390 churches, 454 
clergymen, 208,008 communicants, was 
obvious. All three cover much the same 
territory. 

India, Too. At Lucknow was held a 
conference, the first in Northern India’s 
church history, to discuss the fusion of 
the United Church of Northern India, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, English 
Baptist Church, Disciples of Christ 
(American and Australian), Church of 
Brethren and Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
“Informal and unofficial” representatives 
of the Anglican Church were present. 


> 








Snapdragons 
The Lake Placid (N. Y.) lodge of 


Masons and Adirondack Commandery, 
Knights Templar, last week sent a bou- 
quet of yellow roses and snapdragons to 
the New York state council, Knights of 
Columbus. 
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Scarlet in South Carolina 


Smalltown newspapers are fun to pub- 
lish. Along with the small town and county 
and state news there sometimes comes a 
chance to champion a cause, to cry a 





Jutta PETERKIN 
Her harlot became a Cause. 


crime, to excite a people, usually a slug- 
gish, smalltownish people. Such a chance 
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The Memorial Sublime © 


> Sap 
Deagan Tower 
Chimes add dig- 


nity to cenotaphs 
and mausoleums. 


Her Memorial to Him; 
Their Voice Her Solace 


When twilight 
shadows falland the 
even song of the 
Chimes in the beliry 
carries age old melo- 
dies to eager listeners 
the donor experi- 
ences the thrill that 
comes to all of us 
who have done some 
thing really worth’ 
while for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

How sacred and far 
reaching is the Me- 
morial that causes 
men and women to 
haltin theirmadrush 
and give thought to 
their spiritual selves. 
.... Deagan Tower 
Chimes are priced at 
$4375 and up. Full 
information, includ- 
tng beautiful memo- 
rial book, gladly sent 
on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
243 Deagan Building, 
Chicago 
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came less than a month ago to “the young- 
est newspaper staff in the country” (not 
a man over 32)—the staff of the Cherokee 
Times of Gaffney, a hilltown on the north- 
ern edge of South Carolina with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 (including Negroes). 

The cause which Editor-Publisher 
George B. Lay hit upon seemed germane 
to the whole state of South Carolina. It 
derived from a lady living near the centre 
of the state on Lang Syne Plantation, 40 
miles from Columbia. She, Mrs. Julia 
Peterkin, began acquiring national distinc- 
tion as an authoress five years ago when 
she published Green Thursday, followed 
in 1927 by Black April. All her major 
characters are South Carolina Negroes, 
drawn as she has known them all her life 
on a South Carolina plantation. Not every- 
thing that plantation Negroes do is charm- 
ing or even pleasant to contemplate. But 
nearly everything that Mrs. Peterkin’s 
characters did and said was interesting. 
She has a great talent for creative observa- 
tion and description, for realistic folklore. 

Last Autumn when Mrs. Peterkin an- 
nounced a book called Scarlet Sister Mary, 
librarians throughout South Carolina or- 
dered copies as a matter of course. They 
were a little taken aback to read the 
publisher’s blurb that this was “the story 
of the harlot of Blue Brook Plantation.” 
But since there are black harlots on some 
plantations, and everyone knows it, most 
South Carolina librarians read the book 
anyway and put it on the shelves. 


Not so Librarian Mattie Pearson of 
Gaffney. She concluded that Scarlet Sister 
Mary was too promiscuous, even if she 
was the brainchild of Mrs. Peterkin. Mrs. 
Pearson saw to it that the book stayed 
off the public shelves of Gaffney. When 
Gaffineyans came asking for Scarlet Sister 
Mary they were told she had been sup- 
pressed for immorality 


That was when the Cherokee Times 
stepped in. Commercially it seemed a 
good bet to get permission, quickly 
granted, to publish Scarlet Sister Mary 
serially. Intellectually it was exciting for 
Editor-Publisher George B. Lay, 32, and 
his two young associates—Thomas Free- 
man and W. Wells Alexander, each 22— 
to awaken Gaffney from what they, as 
college men, called its “uncultured daze.” 
Moreover, there was, as Mrs. Peterkin 
said in her letter to Mr. Lay, the possi- 
bility that Librarian Pearson had eaten 
something disagreeable the morning she 
proscribed the book. 

Newspapers throughout the state had 
carried the news that Scarlet Sister Mary 
was too scarlet for Gaffney. Now they 
carried the story that the Cherokee Times 
had a scarlet serial. And next—great 
“scoop” for the Cherokee Times!—they 
carried news that Scarlet Sister Mary had 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 1928 as best 
U. S. novel of the year (Time, May 27). 

Last week notes began dropping in up- 
on the Cherokee Times—Gafineyites can- 
celling their $1.50 subscriptions. But also 
came notes, many of them from outside 
of Gaffney, ordering new $1.50 subscrip- 
tions. For this week the Cherokee Times 
was the first of U. S. newspapers to begin 
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NCew England’s Largest Financial Institution 


TIME 


Guardians of the Battle Cfleet 
ALL NEW ENGLAND POWERED 


wo hundred and six fighting 

planes journeyed south with 
the Fleet this winter for maneu- 
vers. And the motor in every plane 
was New England built. An amazing 
fact and one which bears witness 
to the progress the aviation in- 
dustry is making here, Already 
leading manufacturers of planes, 
motors and equipment are located 


here. And they have located wisely, 
for New England offers skilled 


labor, abundant power, established 
airlines and airports. 

Aviation is comparatively a new- 
comer here and it joins a list of 217 
separate and distinct industries. It 
increases the amazing diversity of 
industry which makes New Eng- 
land’s prosperity independent of 
any single line. If you are consider- 
ing a new factory location let us 


tell you of the many advantages 


New England offers. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 


* 


1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 
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office arrangement. 





















HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 
ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 
commercial offices, institutions and factories. 
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... floor space materially increased ...any one of these changes may 
mean costly reconstruction or a ridiculously inconvenient layout .. . 
unless the partitions you use are movable. And business demands efficient 


N= MEMBERS added to your organization . . . a department moved 
Hauserman Steel Partition Units meet both today’s needs and tomorrow’s. They 
are permanently yours to be taken with you when you move. Their flexibility 
permits an entire office arrangement change over night if need be. 

No dirt or sawdust...no mortar tracked into lovely rugs...no odorous 
painting, Hauserman partition units are complete unto themselves . . . beauti- 


fully and permanently finished. There are no delays in erection of one trade 
waiting for previous work to dry .. . the units are simply clipped together. 


The E. F. Hauserman Company plans your Jayout, manufactures the product 
and erects it ready for you to enjoy. The price is surprisingly low. Why these 
partitions are as advantageous for the small single office as for the large 
layout is told briefly in a booklet. Send for it. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Offices 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS NEW ARK HARTFORD 
DETROIT CHICAGO BUFFALO 


CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


HAUSERMAN 


The E. F. Hauserman G6 


Please send me% 
The Hauserman } 
y 


Name _..............4 





Street................4 sce . 
City.........gilammne asses necaees late Ro cccccnevanccccocenne® .esbene 


T-6-10 


PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


OUR TWELVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ARE OF VALUE TO YOU 
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publishing the year’s Pulitzer novel in 
serial form—a feature for which big met- 
ropolitan publishers always bid hand- 
somely. 

With each issue of the Cherokee Times, 
the issue of Scarlet Sister Mary will grow 
greater, for over and above the question of 
a black wench’s “immorality,” is the ques- 
tion of whether or not conditions on South 
Carolina plantations are as Mrs. Peterkin 
paints them, and above that comes the 
question of whether or not such conditions 
should be recognized and discussed. “If 
you know South Carolina,” chuckled the 
Cherokee Times, ‘““You may surmise that 
the storm will be more than a zephyr.” 


—— cree 
Dial Dies 

As it must to most magazines carrying 
little advertising, Death will come next 
month to the resolutely literary Dial. 
Reasons for the demise were not forth- 
coming last week from the Daial’s ‘‘ad- 
viser,” Scofield Thayer, or from Editress 
Marianne Moore, or from President James 
T. Watson Jr. They simply announced 
that publication would cease after the July 
issue. 

Assistant Editress Ellen Thayer, cousin 
of Adviser Thayer, denied a report that 
he had tired of paying Dial deficits. “We 
have an advertising manager who gets ad- 
vertisements each month. We’re not a 
charity organization, you know,” she said. 

When the Dial first was issued in Chi- 
cago, in 1880, it appeared fortnightly 
under the editorship of one Francis F. 
Browne. Its book reviews covered many 
pages, went into great detail concerning 
novels and their authors, even commenting 
on typographical errors. In 1918 it moved 
to Manhattan with Robert Morss Lovett 
as editor. Then its letters were exchanged 
for issues, its policies became freedom of 
speech, release of political prisoners. In 
1920 under the leadership of Adviser 
Thayer, it became a monthly with a pro- 
gram devoted to esoteric odds and ends, 
good printing, and giving a chance to rare 
or unknown authors whom Adviser Sco- 
field considered worth while. Some of the 
Dial’s feats and features were: D. H. 
Lawrence’s long short-story, “The Man 
Who Loved Islands,’ Arthur Symon’s 
obituary estimate of Thomas Hardy; the 
first pages of Oswald Spengler’s “Decline 
of the West”: The last words of Anatole 
France; new verse by Amy Lowell, Carl 
Sandburg, e. e. (“lower case”) cum- 
mings; contributions from George Saints- 
bury, Maxim Gorky, Thomas Mann, T. 
S. Eliot, Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Power & the Press, Cont. 

Three weeks ago the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, reporting the International 
Paper & Power Co. investigation, stated, 
in effect, that John Stewart Bryan, pub- 
lisher of the rival Richmond News-Leader, 
had gone to North Carolina to buy a 
newspaper for I. P. & P. Publisher Bryan 
prepared a $500,000 libel suit against the 
Times-Dispatch (Time, May 27). Last 
week the Times-Dispatch expressed public 
regrets for the statement. The Bryan 














suit was withdrawn. 


Last week’s Big Rumor in Boston: that 
International Paper & Power would soon 
sell its newspaper holdings. 
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Trader Dean 

THe Pepro Gortno—Captain Harry 
Dean—Houghton, Mifflin ($3.50). 

The Story. In 1619 a Dutch ship named 
the Full Moon entered Saldanha Bay, 
Africa, for water. The old King of the 
Herreros went to the shore, though he was 
sick. To the King the Captain offered 
white man’s medicine. All must drink. The 
King and his bodyguard agreed. Faithfully 
they drank the prescribed drink. It came 
in cases labeled HOLLAND GIN. After 
the warriors were quite senseless, 16 girls 
and four boys were kidnapped, to be sold 
as the first slaves at Jamestown, Va. Next 
morning the Dutchmen were far out and 
the Herreros could not chase them... . 

Why could the Herreros not chase the 
Dutchmen? “Not a ship among them,” 
explained Silas, the uncle of this book’s 
author. “That has been the downfall of 
our race.” 

“They shall have ships,” 
Author Dean... . 

Even at the age of twelve Harry Dean 
felt in a measure responsible for his race. 
His great-grandfather, Paul Cuffee, was the 
first Negro to petition an American legis- 
lature against slavery. Paul’s shipbuilder- 
father, Sam, was Said Kafu back in the 
old country—North Africa. Harry felt 
like carrying on. 

So when he was a man, in the ‘80s Harry 
Dean bought the schooner Pedro Gorino 
in Norway. For a while he traded, making 
money, saving it. Then one day he met a 
certain Portuguese official and was sur- 
prised to hear him say, after a little pala- 
ver: “I am offering you the vast territory of 
Portuguese East Africa including the city 
of Lorenco Marques for £50,000 sterling.” 
The territory was cheap because it stood 
between English and Boers, who were hav- 
ing a war. Dean wanted to snap up the 
offer with the aid of the tycoons of his 
own race in the U. S. He would install 
power in the Pedro Gorino, transport U. S. 
Negroes back to Africa by the boatload. 
But his race brethren gave him no support. 

Dean went to Pondo Land. There he 
met a person much maligned by African 
whites, King Segow Faku. Dean tried to 
persuade this King to build ships and 
schools of his own. Dean reconciled the 
King with his ancient enemies, the Pondo 
Mesis. Then Dean went to King Lero- 
thodi and Queen Baring, of Basutoland. 
He wanted to link Segow Faku, the Pondo 
Mesis and the Basutos. There would be a 
renaissance of the old African culture and 
civilization. Dean asked U. S. Negroes to 
send builders, educators. News came that 
all the other African Kings were gathered 


murmured 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





at Cape Town to do homage to the Prince 
of Wales, present King of England. Dean 
went there, organized a private reception 
for the Kings. He got them to swear 
friendship, fealty, each to each, in a dozen 
dialects. Not only, however, did no help 





Capt. Harry DEAN 
He lost his feathers. 


come from the U. S., but one night, soon 
after the reception, the warehouse con- 
taining Dean’s whole fortune in ostrich 
feathers mysteriously burnt down. The 
feathers had not been insured. Dean’s life 
work lay in the ruins. 

The Significance. Are conservative 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. treading the trail 
blazed by Simon & Schuster, fad pro- 
moters, publishers of Trader Horn and 
Cradle of the Deep? Is the Pedro Gorino 
another dubious “autobiography”? Like 
Ethelreda Lewis, amanuensis for Horn, 
Captain Dean’s “assistant writer,” Sterling 
North, met his subject receptively, admir- 
ingly. It was in March 1928, that Uni- 
versity of Chicago authorities introduced 
them. Harry Dean, like Trader Horn, was 
broke, peddling his talents. North was 20, 
a poet, story-teller, student; Dean was 63, 
face sun-golden, hair silver, head ringing 
with words of Horace, Casanova, Cellini, 
Dumas. He had long been an adventurer 
on the continent truly his race’s for 16,000 
years. How much dark embroidery he has 
put on his life story, it is impossible, and 
unimportant, to tell. It is a cracking good 
story. 

As for Dean’s life work, the Back-to- 


post- 


BEN BOSWELL 


Africa idea is not new. Paul Cuffee re- 
turned twelve slaves to West Africa, and 
their Liberia, founded 1822, was the first 
great movement. Bishop H. M. Turner, 


_ until Booker Washington silenced him in 


the ’90s, advocated all U. S. Negroes to 
follow. Captain Harry Dean’s call, issued 
at the turn of the Century, did not reach 
the race in a broadcast manner and was 
even less successful than the short-lived 
Black Star Line of Jamaica’s Marcus 
(“Black Moses”) Garvey, who was de- 
ported from the U. S. last year. Back-to- 
Africa movements, implying escape as the 
answer to the assimilation v. segregation 
problem, are nowadays viewed with scorn 
by progressive U. S. Negroes. 


Odd Odyssey 


CRESCENDO—BEING THE DARK ODYSSEY 
OF GILBERT STROUD—Ethel Mannin—Dou- 
bleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Once when Gilbert Stroud, aged 7, was 
fidgeting with a spoon and fork at table, 
his stepmother, nerve-wracked from ma- 
ternity trouble, slapped him with the carv- 
ing-knife. That, says Author Mannin, was 
the genesis of 1) a scar on his wrist, 2) his 
animosity towards women. Aged 10, when 
his friend’s mother embraced him he wrig- 
gled out of it. Aged 20, off at the War, 
when the Stroud blood in him got hot for 
women, his mind remained cold as cash. 
Aged 25, he ‘discovered that he wanted a 
fortune and a blonde wife, a maker of men. 
When a Stroud wanted something, Destiny 
always took a hand; the Stroud got it. 
This Stroud now fixed upon one Lady Isa- 
bel. Her eyes were of “green ice,” her 
hair was golden. She glorified in an ex- 
pressionless face and almost no lips. Such 
a woman he would not love, he thought, so 
much as love to own. In order to own her 
he sacrificed his cherished friend Stemway 
who had a “dark soul.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Isabel of Stroud. He answered, “I prefer 
to breed from good stock, if you must 
know!” She married him and repaid the 
insult by seeing to it no child was born. 
That beat Stroud, and she added injury 
to her revenge by giving him good cause to 
think her unfaithful. That drove him to 
throttle her, and to drop himself out of the 
window, thus ending a book which, con- 
sidering that the author has published five 
othérs and should know better by now, is 
not a very good book. 





Again, Tarkington 

Younc Mrs. GREELEY—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday,. Doran ($2). 

“Henry used the trolley cars to go to 
the factory leaving the sedan for Aurelia. 
Almost every morning she drove down 
town, left the car in a hired parking space, 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


A PREFACE TO Morats—Walter Lippmann , Macmillan, $2.50. Lucid 
program for a philosophy of the spirit, founded upon Confucius, 


9 


Aristotle, Freud. (See Time, May 27.) 


SARAH OrNE Jewett—Francis Otto Matthiessen, Houghton, Mifflin, 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$3.00. Neat and polished biography. (May 27.) 


Tue Burninc Fountatn 
Curiously beautiful novel of a 
(May 27.) 


Eleanor Chilton, John Day, $2.50 

205 East 42nd St. f modern girl, ethereal sprite 
NEW YORK CITY 

LitANyY OF WASHINGTON STREET Vachel Lindsay, Macmillan, 

27.) 


$3.00. Pot pourri of U. S. legend and lore and verse. (May 
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and walked to a department store, taking 
note of her reflection in all the plate glass 
show windows on the way. In the store 
she might spend an hour pricing things 
and perhaps matching a shred of silk, buy- 
ing a pair of stockings, a small vial of per- 
fume or a box of scented powder. Then 
she would hurry to keep an engagement to 
lunch indigestibly with Stella Greeley at a 
confectioner’s. 

““My dear!’ Aurelia would exclaim. 

; ; 4 ‘I’m half dead with shopping!’ Then, if it 
sas Uncelean gutters — se , tes : didn’t happen to be one of the days for 
: Z j MES 2 # hair dressing, manicuring and facial beau- 
or Sanitary, supervised aa aa) tifying, they would go to the movies and 
hathi an . wet stay until after five. ... ‘I do wish I 
rating. . . i . on “ ce. could find time to take French or music or 

) = something!’ ” 

Author Tarkington has often before but 
never more mercilessly demonstrated his 
knowledge of smalltown wives. In Young 

| Mrs. Greeley he involves two of them ina 

| minor tempest which sends one back to her 
native village, puts the other also in her 
place, all because of a cool-eyed modern 
who is neither wife nor smalltown. Crystal 
Nelson, first assistant to Cooper, the Big 
Boss, hears that Mr. Greeley’s rapid rise 
in the N. K. U. (National Kitchen Uten- 
sils) is due to young -Mrs. Greeley’s influ- 
ence with the boss. She traces the gossip 
to Aurelia, young Mrs. Greeley’s confi- 
dante. Deftly Miss Nelson demotes 
| Aurelia’s husband to an_ out-of-town 
office, adroitly she arranges dinner for the 
| Greeleys at Mr. Cooper’s home. There a 
fellow guest asks Mrs. Greeley whether she 
prefers Bach to Stravinsky. Her coy retort, 
| “Isn’t he the high-brow cut-up, though?” 
echoes into ghastly silence. That night she 
admits to her husband that his rapid rise 
| has not been due to her. 





Overflowing gutters, often the result of faulty sewers, Blaze of Beauty 
we : ARK STAR— N — s Mer- 
are an irresistible lure for youngsters. The penalties ates. seen Hee ereee ie 
yeoge s* R 
are a matter of daily record. Born under a dark star, Nancy Pringle 
: ‘ 7 e never knew whether it was the Master of 
Supervised bathing in big, clean, concrete pools of Fassefern who had sired her, or Willie 


: Weams, the groom. Divot Meg, the vil- 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement is a com- eats tennis Git Gh eldamadion fe 


munity asset. As a prospective pool owner, public or Nancy, swore it was the master, then 


a : . . strangled Nancy’s mother lest she quaver 
_ ptivate, you should investigate the properties of cement. tor ein daiiete ta Gin Goatees ‘Uithecs. less 


. : ' generous, preferred to believe it was the 
Contrary to popular belief, all concrete is not water- sroom: heped thereby te establish su- 


proof. The full story of Medusa Waterproofed Gray periority over the spirited little orphan. 
. The flaccid minister took her in; his wife 
Portland Cement for pools will be sent at your request. etittionaietiy tilled Wet: ts od 
mother defended her in malicious warfare 
with the wife. 
This dismal childhood was brightened by 
thought of Harvey Brune, “the whistling 
boy.” All night once he had played the kirk 
organ while she blew the bellows. At dawn, 
‘ ee - | annoyed. that the blowing stopped, he 
Asan Investor in Pools and Buildings I want complete information on Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. clambered down to find her fainted from 

exhaustion. Years later he accepted quite 
| as mercilessly her bright offering of love, 
| only to fling it aside for his music. 

Nancy had one defense. Other dis- 
illusioned Fasseferns had flung them- 
selves over the Rossorty cliffs into the 
| boiling sea—Nancy herself remembered 
the white-haired master in scarlet hunting- 
coat madly spurring his ash-white horse 
over the cliff. So Nancy spurred herself 
and jumped, knowing as she did so that no 
groom’s child could be so brave. 

Dark Star is a first novel of impressive 
calibre. 
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| reflected from the water into 
his eyes has caused this lone fisherman 
to blink and become drowsy. He is miss- 
ing a chance and wasting his bait. 

Glare often interferes with business 
that is more important than fishing. Ex- 
ecutives, clerks, stenographers, and 
mechanics who work where light is reflected into 
their eyes from glittering objects, are sure to suffer 
discomfort and lose efficiency. 

Lamps should always be shaded to prevent glare. 
Eminent authorities say eyestrain causes headache, ner- 
vous breakdown and other serious ailments. If your 


TIME 


Are your employees nodders? 


employees are restless at three o’clock, 


faulty lighting may be to blame. 


Examine your lighting facilities, then 

drop a line to Division XV of the Edison 

Lighting Institute at Harrison, N. J., and 

we will send you free the results of our 

engineers’ investigations concerning the 

lighting of your particular kind of business. 


Edison Mazpa Lamps represent the latest achieve- 
ment of Mazpa* Service, through which the benefits 
of world-wide research and experiment in the Lab- 
oratories of General Electric are given exclusively to 
lamp manufacturers entitled to use the name MAzpDa. 


* MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL@QJELECTRIC 















HERE is a fine spirit of friendly rivalry 

‘L between our cities, Many of them are 

telling the world, through the magazines and 

the newspapers, that theirs is the best town in 

America. The best place to make money. The 
best place to make a home. 


The civic organizations behind these move- 
ments have been quick to realize that a “smil- 
ing town” attracts the type of citizens they’re 
seeking. 

And — individually and collectively—they are 
calling on the transforming power of Alumi- 
num Paint to remove grime and dinginess 
from their communities—to give them an air 


of prosperity . . . and shining good cheer. 


As you ride through one of these “smiling 
towns,” notice how much of its attractiveness 
it owes to Aluminum Paint. 


Notice how gas holders, lamp posts, traffic 
signals, park fences, bridges have taken on a 
soft, lovely, silvery sheen. 


Notice that cranes and hoists are silvery in 
the sunlight. . . and that mill and factory tanks 
and their structural supports have been trans- 





lanchester Bridge at Pittsburgh, Pa., painted with 


TIME 


SMILING TOWNS 
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ARE GROWING TOWNS 
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Aluminum Paint 


formed from stark, grimy ugliness into spots 
of crisp, clean beauty. 


Notice how, in the residential streets of these 
“smiling towns,” garden trellises, iron benches, 
flag poles, swings and sand boxes glow softly 
against the background of greenery. 


And even out along the adjacent country- 
side, here from a farm tank or a silo, there 
from a windmill or a metal roof, Aluminum 
Paint is spreading its cheerful message of 
tidiness . . . and cleanliness . . . and solid 


well-being. 


* * *k 


The practical properties of Aluminum Paint 
—its economy, its remarkable protective qual- 


ities and its various uses in the town, the 


factory and the home are set forth in a 


booklet. 


It will interest every citizen who is long on civic 
pride, and will be sent forthe asking. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2415 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Aluminum Painted Waterless Gas Holder of the Atlantic 
City, N. J.» Gas Cow 





Aluminum Paint protects and beautifies 
this sprinkler system tank of the Habir- 


shaw Cable & Wire Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


The pigment base for the better 
grades of Aluminum Paint is 
Albron—made from pure 
ALCOA Aluminum. 


When you specify ALBRON 
pigment you insure to the 
Aluminum Paint you use those 
qualities that are responsible for 
its extra durability and complete 
opacity. 

Paint manufacturers and job- 
bers, and most dealers, are pre- 
pared to furnish a_ suitable 
vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Painting contractors know, and 
will recommend Aluminum 
Paint, and are prepared to 


apply it. 
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Too Much Wheat 


Last week U. S. granaries grew greater 
and greater with stored wheat. U. S. 
wheat markets went through heavy liquida- 
tion. U. S. wheat dropped below 95¢ per 
bushel, lowest price since 1923, and as 
low as the lowest low since the War. In 
recent years dollar wheat has been an ebb- 
tide mark, a symptom of a demoralized 
market, a text for sermons on overpro- 
duction and the farmer. But last week 
dollar wheat would have been good news: 
90¢ wheat seemed to be the new low level 
for which crop prices were heading. 


Simple enough was the explanation— 
“too much wheat.” About 350 million 
bushels have been carried over from last 
year’s harvest. The winter wheat crop has 
begun to come in, is estimated from 625 
to 650 million bushels. 


Yet, gloomy though the situation ap- 
peared at the close of last week, the mar- 
ket opened this week not with a further 
decline but with a frenzied rally. Wild 
was the excitement in Chicago’s wheat pit. 
Opening prices showed variations of five 
points at different parts of the floor. 
Trapped shorts, feverishly covering, were 
shooting prices up at the rate of a cent 
between trades. At the close of the day, 
the market had staged a $300,000,000 ad- 
vance, registered net gains of some 5} to 
5% points. In one day almost one-third of 
the three months’ decline was made up, 
and wheat was back over a dollar again. 


Chief factor in the sudden change was 
information from Washington that the 
Government would apply $100,000,000 of 
its revolving fund to help out the wheat 
market. As wheat closed last week at 98, 
and as it costs about $1.23 to raise a 
bushel, it was difficult to see how much 
lasting good $100,000,000 would do in an 
880 million bushel crop. Traders, how- 
ever, did not pause to work out the eco- 
nomics of the situation. The fact that 
help was coming was sufficient. Further- 
more, the market had been oversold, and 
prices forced below their natural level 
were ready to rebound violently at the 
first good news. 


The wheat recovery was accompanied 
by rises in corn, oats and rye. It also 
aided the Manhattan stock market, which 
opened strong in a day of light trading. 
As far as permanent relief of the wheat 
situation was concerned, however, it was 
felt that only a major crop scare in spring 
wheat would result in continued rising 
prices. It has been estimated that there 
will be a world carry-over of 500 million 
bushels on July 1. 


Kresge Glasses 


Sebastian Spering Kresge sells adhesive 
tape, artificial flowers, bloomers, bras- 
sieres, buttons, batteries, combs, cold 
drinks, dishcloths, envelopes, embroidery. 


Sebastian Spering Kresge sells frying 
pans, false hair, gauzes, garters, hardware, 
hosiery, ink, jugs, jewelry, kettles, lamps, 
Listerine, marbles, needles, novels. 

Sebastian Spering Kresge sells Odo-ro- 
no, oilcloth, paper, pins, ribbons, rods, 
soaps, suspenders, tacks, thread, ungents, 
union suits, valentines, vaseline, wire, 
xylophones, yarn, yardsticks. 

But Sebastian Spering Kresge does not 
sell eyeglasses. He used to sell them to 
thrifty persons who, consulting neither 
oculist nor optician, sought to remedy 
faulty vision with selections from Kresge 
counters. Last week, however, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court ruled that an 
S. S. Kresge store in Boston, in selling 
eyeglasses, was “invading a field rightly 
sequestered . . . to those possessing spe- 
cial training in a specified department of 
treatment of human ills.” 


“T think you could do a lot more for 
girls and women by paying them better 
wages than you can by subscribing money 
to rescue them after they have gotten into 
trouble.” So, in 1926, wrote Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan when asked 
(by Mr. Kresge) to contribute $1,000 to 








© International 


STOREKEEPER KRESGE 
No oculist, no optician. 


a home for girls.* Accustomed, how- 
ever, is Mr. Kresge to reflections upon his 
philanthropy. His gift of $500,000 to the 
Anti-Saloon League in 1927 was followed 
by a statement from the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment that 


*But Senator Couzens accompanied his letter 
with a $2,500 contribution. 


Kresge stores were selling homebrew out- 
fits, cocktail shakers and other accessories 
of Prohibition. 

Mr. Kresge’s fortune has been variously 
estimated at from $100,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. Of his 511 stores, 364 are 5¢ & 
10¢, 147 are 25¢ to $1. In 1928 they sold 
$147,465,448 worth of merchandise. Mr. 
Kresge, however, has not forgotten boy- 
hood days on a Pennsylvania farm when he 
rose at 4:30 a. m. and worked till dark. 
His clothing is still inexpensive, and he 
will search long for a lost golf ball.. He 
is a solid, round, quiet man except when 
he is aroused against the Big Demon Rum 
or the Little Devil Tobacco or one of 
the many other worldly evils in combat- 
ting which the Kresge fortune has been 
freely expended. 

He will not give any money to any 
church the pastor of which indulges in 
tobacco. Yet no fanatic is Mr. Kresge. 
Offered a drink, offered a cigar, he refuses, 
but politely. 

Says he: “Hoping always to have my 
own views and opinions respected, I re- 
spect the opinions of others.” He says 
also: “If there were any sound arguments 
to be advanced on behalf of the use of 
alcoholic beverages, I wonder if I might 
not have discovered them in all these 
years.” 

eer ere 


Big Durant Laugh 


One of the most bullish of the bulls is 
William Crapo Durant, motor and market 
man with reputed large holdings in Chrys- 
ler, General Motors, International Com- 
bustion, Montgomery Ward, U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe, Warner Bros., and many a 
speculative favorite. Inasmuch as the first 
five of the half dozen listed closed last 
week at only a few points above their lows 
for the year, Mr. Durant was widely 
rumored as having been pressed for margin 
and as liquidating much of his holdings. 
There was a suspicion, indeed, that the 
Durant shirt, if not lost, had at least been 
temporarily mislaid. It was also observed 
that brokers who handle Mr. Durant’s 
stocks have been among the heavy sellers 
during the past week. 

At the close of the week the market, 
encouraged by a $232,000,000 drop in 
loans to brokers, rallied somewhat and 
selling of the Durant stocks became less 
pronounced. Meanwhile Mr. Durant, 
cabled in distant Paris concerning his re- 
ported losses, replied: “These silly and 
unfounded rumors have given me a big 
laugh.” 


Taylor, Ewart & Co., Inc., Chicago in- 
vestment bankers, last week announced a 
suspension of business. The “frozen” 
condition of $6,000,000 in assets left the 
company unable to meet the calling of 
$4,000,000 in loans. Taylor, Ewart & Co., 
established in 1911, has distributed securi- 
ties with a total value of more than $50,- 
000,000. It recently took part in the 
syndicate underwriting of many new is- 
sues, many of which have been among the 
notable contributors to present slumps in 
stock prices. It was admitted that the 
suspension might become permanent. 
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Helper Filene 


Last week Automan Henry Ford got the 
League of Nations into a predicament and 
Merchant Edward A. Filene got it out 
again. 

The predicament arose when Mr. Ford 
asked the League’s International Labor 
Office to collect statistics on real wages in 
various European countries. Mr. Ford 
wanted to pay workmen in his foreign 
plants the same real wages that he pays 
his U. S. workmen. So he asked the Labor 
Office to determine what wages he should 
pay Englishmen, Frenchmen, Russians, 
Germans, so that they should be on equal 
terms with each other and with U. S. 
Ford employes. 

Willing was the Labor Office to collect 
this information—willing, but not able. 
It had for some time been working on 
wage statistics, but needed from $20,000 
to $30,000 to collect figures on the scale 
Mr. Ford requested. 

Then came forward Mr. Filene. In- 
formation on European wages, said he, 
would be valuable to all U. S. businessmen. 
U. S. Prosperity would increase if Euro- 
pean wages rose. Therefore he would 
guarantee the Labor Office $25,000 to 
conduct its research. A good cause should 
not suffer from lack of funds. 

“Extremely welcome and _ gratifying 

permit us to do a service of greatest 
importance . . a service we have long 
wanted to perform,” said Albert Thomas, 
the League’s Labor Office Director. 

It was not the first time far-sighted 
Merchant Filene had helped the League. 
He has outstanding another $25,000 offer 











© International 


MERCHANT FILENE 
He began where Ford left off. 


to the Labor Office’s Scientific Manage- 
ment Institute, conditional upon the 
Rockefeller Institute’s donating a like 
amount. And the International Labor 
Conference which last week opened at 
Geneva is using a telephonic translation 
system for which Mr. Filene paid. This 
translation system is a device which re- 
cords speeches in six languages, thus en- 
abling most of the delegates to follow 
proceedings without the delay of inter- 
preters. 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Follow - the -Leader Advertising 


OME concerns could pay 

their dividends out of the 
money they now spend thought- 
lessly in playing the conventional 
advertising game of follow-the- 
leader. 

Convention is the line of least 
resistance; it saves everybody 
concerned ‘“‘from mental stress 
of conflict and decision,’’ as 
Burnham so aptly expresses it. 
But convention is lazy and 
wasteful. It does not earn the 
largest dividends. 

Unconventional methods are 
difficult to work out, often labo- 
rious. Independent action and a 
disregard of precedent require 


courage and conviction. Strip- 
ping off the non-essentials of a 
sales promotion program and re- 
ducing it to a sound basis, so that 
every dollar will do the biggest 
job that dollar can be made to 
do for the business, requires a 
fixed determination to hew to 
the sales line, regardless. 

But stripping off the non-es- 
sentials is profitable, and worth 
all the courage and labor re- 
quired. For it leaves a business 
in a healthy condition as to 
working capital and funds for 
meeting dividend dates, without 
robbing it of the benefit of ag- 
gressive sales promotion. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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“Ruxton”’ 


The Ruxton is an automobile. 

Its color-effects are by Joseph Urban. 

It has no running board. 

It is ten inches closer to the ground than 
the average car. 

Its gear shift is a hand-grip extending 
from the cowl instead of a lever from the 
floor. 

It will be powered with a Continental 8- 
cylinder motor. 

It will be priced at about $4,200. 

It is the first U. S. passenger car with 
a front-wheel drive. 


Such, last week, appeared the salient 
facts concerning the new “mystery” auto- 
mobile, now definitely in production and 
soon to be offered to the motoring public. 
From an engineering standpoint, the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Ruxton (named for 
W. V. C. Ruxton, partner of Spencer Trask 
Co., bankers, and a director in New Era 
Motor Car Co., Ruxton builders) is the 
front-wheel drive, previously used in only 
a few trucks and racing cars.* Sponsors 
of the Ruxton maintain that the pull of the 
front-wheel drive is a more efficient appli- 
cation of power than the push of the con- 
ventional rear-wheel drive. More apparent 
to the layman is the ground-hugging 
stream-line effect of the low structure 
made possible by the absence of the long 
drive shaft and rear-end differential. It is 
this low body which has made possible 
the elimination of the running-board—the 
passenger steps from the car directly to 
the ground. ‘The Ruxton also claims 
greater “roadability” and driving ease. 


New Era Motors, Inc. (a Delaware cor- 
poration, capitalized at $5,000,000, all 
privately subscribed) expects to build 500 
Ruxtons by July 1 and 12,000 during 1929. 
Its president, A. M. Andrews, is a director 
in Hupmobile Motor Car Corp., its vice 
president and designer, W. J. Muller, is 
an engineer with the Edward G. Budd 
Manfacturing Co. (auto bodies), and one 
of the directors is Vice President Freder- 
ick W. Gardner of Gardner Motor Co., 
Inc. This personnel, coupled with the an- 
nouncement that the car will be built in 
Cleveland and in St. Louis plants, resulted 
in the surmise that the “plants” are the 
old Cleveland-Chandler plant (recently 
bought by Hupp) in Cleveland and the 
Gardner plant in St. Louis, and that experi- 
mental Ruxtons are being built at the 
Budd Philadelphia works. The Budd com- 
pany has been announced as official body 
builders for the (all metal) Ruxton. 

New Era President Andrews is also a 
Budd, as well as a Hupp director. At the 
age of 19 he was a dealer on the curb 
market, retired from the brokerage busi- 
ness (1919) at 40, bought, and later sold. 
a chain of California hotels. His Con- 
necticut estate, Freestone Castle, is pat- 
terned upon English models; he has also 
a Colonial home in Altadena, Cal. He is 
the owner of the Sialia, a yacht formerly in 
the possession of Henry Ford. The Sialia 
is the fourth largest privately owned yacht 
in the world. 

William J. Muller, designer of the Rux- 
ton, has been mechanic, driver and de- 
signer of racing cars, drove a 130-h.p. 

*French Delage and Peugeot passenger cars, 
pert. include stock models with front-wheel 
arives. 
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Serving Shipping That Goes 
Through New Orleans 


That the port of New Orleans is efficiently equipped 
to handle the vast shipping which flows through its 
gates is attested by the popularity that makes it the 
first Southern city. 

By the same token, discriminating national busi- 
ness has raised the Canal Bank to the first rank 
among Southern banks. 


Within twenty-four months the Canal Bank will 
have rounded out a hundred years of constructive 
service to American business and shipping, compris- 
ing every phase of commercial banking. 

Our officers will gladly explain to you any part of 
this bank’s services in which you might be interested. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 


South's Commercial Progress since 1831 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS _ 





The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 


of New Orleans 
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Profit with the Builders, 


HEN the New York Life Insurance Company 
awarded the building contract for its magnificent 
new home to Starrett Brothers, Inc., it secured the 
services of builders who for more than a quarter of a | 
century have been identified with the greatest achieve- 
ments in modern skyscraper construction. 

THE STARRETT CORPORATION, through 
its subsidiaries, comprises a complete organization for 
the construction, financing, operation and ownership 
of buildings. 

Large capital resources, moreover, place The Starrett 
Corporation in a position to acquire for itself from 
time to time equities in valuable properties similar to 
its thirty-five story Wall and Hanover Building at 
63 Wall Street, New York City— fully rented before 
opening for occupancy. 

These facts point the way to highly interesting 


possibilities for the securities of The Starrett Corpo- 
ration, Let us provide you with complete information. | 
| 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
650 South Spring Street Baker Building Buhl Building 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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French Hotchkiss over dirt tracks in 
Brooklyn as long ago as 1907. He helped 
organize the R. K. Mulford Co., which 
manufactured racing cars under the direc- 
tion of famed Racer Ralph Mulford, was 
later associated with Ralph De Palma. 
He has been Experimental Engineer with 
Budd Manufacturing Co. since 1921. Dur- 
ing the period in which Mr. Muller was 
perfecting his front-drive mechanism (one 
difficulty lay in the application of power 
to the front wheels without interference 
with their mobility as steering agents) he 
consulted with C. Harold Wills, designer of 
the Wills-St. Claire. Designer Wills’s con- 
tribution to the Ruxton has not been defi- 
nitely stated; he is, however, a Ruxton 


director. 
—_—o©——_ 


Ford & I. G. F. 


To thrifty Germans came last week a 
disappointment. From them was suddenly 
snatched away what looked like a surely 
profitable investment. They had intended 
to buy, at 10g marks ($26) per share, 
some 54,500 shares in Henry Ford’s Ger- 
man company. With this company, as 
with his other continental subsidiaries, Mr. 
Ford had intended to keep 60% of the 
stock in the hands of Ford of England, 
the parent and leader of his European 
family. The other 40% he was to dis- 
tribute among German citizens. Inasmuch 
as stock in the other Ford companies had 





© International 
Cart Boscu 
. one jump ahead of Berlin. 


| invariably enjoyed a rapid rise from its 


offering quotation, Berliners felt confident 


| that a 10g-mark share would soon be sell- 


ing at 200 or 250 marks. Then, unex- 
pectedly, came the announcement that 
instead of selling the new issue by popular 
subscription. Mr. Ford was allowing it all 
to go to I. G. Farbenindustrie, Germany's 
famed Dye Trust. Furthermore, I. G. F.’s 
President, Carl Bosch, co-developer of the 
Haber-Bosch nitrogen fixation process, be- 
came Chairman of the Ford German com- 
pany. Thus not the German people but 
the German Dye Trust became Ford as- 
sociates. Thus Mr. Ford chose to make 
a financial instead of a popular alliance. 

The Ford-I. G. F. combination followed 
closely upon I. G. F.’s establishment of a 
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proved Columbian 
Clasp stock. The mi- 
croscope is enly one of 
the many precise 
instruments 
hose scrutiny 
this stock must 
pass. 


u 


FIBRES! Photomi- 
crograph showing the 
finely matted fibres 


Called 


hich compose Im- 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 


IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1 


. Made from extremely tough, flexible 
stock. 


. “Scotch seams”—they never give. 


. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


- Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 


. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 


tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes cer- 
tain of this. 


- Identified by name ‘Improved Colum- 


bian Clasp,” and size number printed 
on lower flap of each envelope. 


. Thirty-two stock sizes to fit practically 


any job without making to order. 












because 


THEY DON’T GIVE 


HE way the seams of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
grip together for dear life is anything but a joke—Scotch or 
otherwise. 

You can tear the tough stock from which the envelope is made, 
before the seams will part. Which means that shocks and blows 
and strains can’t make these envelopes gape open and spill their 
contents. 


Further strength is added by the clasp, which bends easily but 


refuses to break easily—and by the flap-hole, which has the tough 
character of a knot-hole. 

All these things together go to make the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope the standard of mailing envelopes. 

Your printer or stationer has 32 different sizes right in stock— 


or he can get them on very short notice. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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U. S. Subsidiary which included among 
its directorate National City’s Charles 
Mitchell, International Acceptance’s Paul 
Warburg, Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
Walter Teagle, Ford’s Edsel Ford (Time, 
May 6). Just as this linking of interests 
had been interpreted as a linking of Stand- 
ard Oil and I. G. F. to compete actively 
with the du Pont interests, so the Ford- 
I. G. F. consolidation was considered a 
Standard Oil-Ford-I. G. F. alliance against 
du Pont and General Motors. 

Perhaps hardest hit by the merger, how- 
ever, was the German motor car industry 
which, with its largest unit (Opel) already 
a General Motors affiliate, and with one 
of its most menacing invaders (Ford) now 
backed by the resources of Germany’s 
largest company, appeared more than ever 
unable to hold its own against U. S. com- 
petition. One outstanding difference be- 
tween the General Motors-Opel and the 
Ford-I. G. F. arrangements was that Gen- 
eral Motors bought into Opel, whereas 
I. G. F. bought into Ford. To discuss these 
international operations in warlike terms, 
the Ford-I. G. F. purchase represented a 
Teuton, not a U. S. aggression. Both the 
I. G. F. Delaware corporation and the 
I. G. F. interest in German Ford repre- 
sented not the almightiness of the Dollar 
but the renewed potency of the Mark. 


—_o—- 
Ford & Soviet 


With international financial circles still 
agitated over last week’s agreement be- 
tween Ford of Germany and the German 
I. G. F. Dye Trust (see above), Conti- 
nentalist Ford announced a $30,000,000 
deal with Soviet Russia. Soviet and Ford 
representatives signed a contract provid- 
ing that a Ford plant with a capacity of 
100,000 cars a year should be built at 
Nizhniy Novgorod (between Leningrad 
and Moscow) and that $30,000,000 of 
Ford products should be purchased within 
the next four years. Thus Ford-General 
Motors competition has been extended to 
Russia (and Asia) where the Ford Nov- 
gorod plant will compete with General 
Motors establishments at Warsaw, Stock- 
holm and Alexandria, and even with Gen- 
eral Motors of India in Bombay and Gen- 
eral Motors of Japan in Osaka. 


Patent War 


Guglielmo Marconi is clearly the father 
of wireless telegraphy, but between S O S. 
calls and the Happiness Boys lies a long 
period of experimental development. 
Many men have contributed to radio de- 
velopment; no one man can be called 
Father of Radio. 

Favorable to patent litigation is such an 
anonymous condition, and out of the radio 
world came last week announcement of a 
patent war. Attacking was Kolster Radio 
Corp. Defending were 19 radio-makers 
including Grigsby-Gruno (Majestic), Na- 
tional Carbon* (Eveready), Crosley, 
Zenith, Stewart-Warner, Sonora—‘inde- 
pendent” set-makers all. Not included was 
Radio Corp. of America. 

Kolster Corp. maintained that four basic 
patents, including a fundamental tuning 
device by which several condensers are 
operated with a single control, have been 
violated. Vigorous prosecution may result 


*Subsidiary of potent Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp. 


































KOLSTER OF KOLSTER 


Between S O S. and the Happiness 
ee 
in damage suits amounting to many mil- 
lions, may throw the radio industry into 
prolonged patent litigation. 


Kolster Radio Corp. was formed in 
1926* as a merger of several wireless 
companies. It supplies the radio portion 
of Columbia radio-phonographs. From it 
the Mackay (Postal Telegraph) companies 
buy all their communication equipment, 
and it supplies a minimum of one-third of 
the wired radio apparatus used by wired 
Radio, Inc., a subsidiary of North Ameri- 
can Co. (utility serving 932 cities with 
population of 6,250,000). With these po- 
tent customers, and also with an excellent 
Kolster radio set, it is likely that Kolster’s 
1929 earnings will exceed the 20¢ per share 
figure reported in 1928 on sales of more 
than $13,000,000. - 

Chief financial figure in Kolster is 
Sugarman Rudolph Spreckels, board chair- 
man. Chief radio expert is Engineer Fred- 
erick A. Kolster. Born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, transported to Boston, Mass., at 
the age of two, Mr. Kolster was originally 
destined to be a musician. His family 
came to this country, indeed, because his 
father had been engaged to play a violin 
with the Boston Symphony. Young Kol- 
ster therefore soon had a violin handed 
to him. But his small hands did not well 
adapt themselves to the instrument and 
when to the violin was added a piano, 
Engineer Kolster, rebellious, entered the 
Cambridge Manual Training School where 
he “prepped” for Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. While still attending 
M. I. T., he got a job as assistant to the 
Cambridge city engineer. Most of his time 
was spent in driving stakes, but Engineer 
Kolster was proud of his position and his 
profession. When John Stone Stone, one 
of U. S. radio’s experimental pioneers, 
offered Mr. Kolster a job in the Stone 
Laboratories, Mr. Kolster at first replied 
that he was a civil engineer and why 
should he bother with wireless teleg- 
raphy. Later he changed his mind. 

Once in the wireless field, he progressed 


*Incorporated as Federal-Brandes, Inc., Kol- 
ster assumed its present title April ro, 1928. 
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rapidly, has now to his credit many a 
radio invention. He devised the radio 
compass, by which ships can calculate 
the position of nearby vessels from a single 
wireless message. Hero Captain George 
Fried located the sinking Florida (Time, 
Feb. 4) by means of a Kolster compass, 
when, after initial S. O. S. signals, the 
navigating instruments of the Italian 
freighter went overboard. In conjunction 
with the compass Kolster developed a 
system of radio fog signals, which, when 
generally adopted, should eliminate the 
traditional and romantic, but imperfect, 
fog-horn. Mr. Kolster also worked for 
ten years (1912-22) with the radio de- 
partment of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
assisted in drawing up the radio regula- 
tions by which the Department of Com- 
merce governs broadcasting activities. 
— 
“Topless Towers” 


Two famed Manhattan theatres—Daly’s 
and the Century—were last week included 
in a parcel of real estate bought by Build- 
ing Brothers Irwin S. and Henry I. Chanin. 
The entire block bounded by Broadway, 
Central Park West, 62nd street and 63rd 
street, sold for $12,000,000, will be the 
site of a 65-story office building. The 
Century was dedicated in 1909 as a great 
national theatre where Art was to prevail 
over Commerce. But Art lost so much 
money that Commerce finally took over 
the theatre, where Morris Gest produced 
Aphrodite and The Miracle. No details 
of the proposed building have been an- 
nounced but its 65 stories will undoubt- 
edly rank it with the world’s highest. Cost 
of land and building is estimated at $50,- 
000,000. 

Active, vigorous, fast-moving, the 
Chanin Brothers have made many a con- 
tribution to Manhattan’s new mid-town 
sky-line. Their Chanin Building “56 
Stories of Sunlight” has been completed 
for only a few months. In April, they 
bought the Majestic Hotel, Central Park 
West, between 71st and 72nd streets. Here 
they will soon begin a 45-story apartment 
hotel. 

Despite reports of comparative inac- 
tivity in the building industry, figures on 
high and highest buildings change rapidly. 
According to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, tallest U. S. buildings, 
either completed or under construction 
are: 





HEIGHT 
Crane Tower* (Chicago)..:........... 880 
Chrysler Building} (New York).........808 
Woolworth Building (New York).......792 
Terminal Tower (Cleveland)........ ..708 
Lincoln Building* (New York)..... . 700 
Metropolitan Building (New York)...... 700 

STORIES 
Crame Tower (CCRICAMO) s.cc0ck cc kckcocs 75 
Chrysler Building (New York).......... 63 
Woolworth Building (New York)..... ..58 
Chanin Building (New York)........ .. 56 
Terminal Tower (Cleveland)............ 52 
Lincoln Building (New York)............ 52 


RENTING AREAS (IN SQ. FT.) 


Crane Tower (Chicago).......... 3,639,104 
Furniture Mart* (Chicago)....... 1,514,637 
Equitable Building (New York)...1,236,000 
General Motors Building 

RD is ow Winn ak 5 ico 10's pave eS 1,125,871 
Railway Exchange Building 

RR RIB os 50 6 ss cota ween 1,118,683 


*Under construction. ; 
+Recent changes in plans give Chrysler Build- 
ing a height of 870 ft. 
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: Plan your storage facilities 
3 for permanence and economy 
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W Sy 
Oy Add a new zest to touring 

© 7 this summer! Know how high 
/ you have travelled as well as 

/ howfar. Be able to tell the heights 
Cf of hills you pass over, the depth of 
valleys, the differencein altitude between 

towns. All these interesting facts are at your 

§ disposalif your car is equipped with a 


Eat -ALTIM ETER 


Similar to the altimeters used on airplanes. A decided 
addition to the appearance of the dash of any car. 
Sturdily made, to withstand the jarring of rough 
roads, yet sensitive enough to register small changes 
in altitude. In town, this instrument acts as a reli- 
able barometer and weather forecaster. 
Two Types of Mountings 
Tycos Auto-Altimeter is either set into the dash with 
the “‘Inset Mount”’ orattached by four screws 
with the “Offset Mount.’’ Be sure to 
™ specify which is desired when ordering. 
a Your dealer can supply you, or remit 
direct to us. We will send, safe 


delivery guaranteed. Tycos 
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ornmcn 
Companies 


No. 2073D,reading to 

i ee ft., $36.50; 
Rochester. N. Y., 
lian Plant, Tycos Buil 
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Stimulate Your 
Business with 
T-BOOKS 















‘OLF TEES in patented 
container similar to book 
matches. Your advertising 
message attractively displayed 
on cover. 
Every golfer must have tees. 


T-Books Make Friends 
Write for Samples and Prices 


T-BOOK, INC. 


144 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 















In responding to an ad- 
vertisement say you 
saw it in TIME 
















SCIENCE 
NEWS-LETTER 


O you enjoy a weekly quite 

out of the ordinary? To 
show you the versatility of 
Science News-Letter here are a 
few of the subjects treated in 
an entertaining manner: ‘‘How 
Can Genius be Discovered?”’, 
“Hunting the ‘Radio Roof'”, 
“*Modern Birds”, **A Close-up 
on Mars.” All news is up- 
to-she-minute and often ex- 
tremely valuable in business. 

Introductory Offer, 
$1 for 13 Weeks 

2145BSt. Washington, D.C, 
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| Stanford’s Third 


In eight of the last nine annual meets 
of the Intercollegiate Association of Ama- 
America, a track team 
from California has come out on top. Last 
year and the year before the winner was 
Stanford. Last week, on Franklin Field 
in ape georers it was Stanford again, 
with 453 points, the highest total since 
the War. 

Second, with 21 points, came the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Followed 
Pennsylvania with 18%, New York Uni- 
versity with 14, Yale with 13%. 

Stanford had a 14-man team. Twelve 
qualified, two twice. Though Easterners 


won ten individual titles to the Westerners’ | 


five, with one triple tie, eleven of Stan- 
ford’s twelve qualifiers scored points in 


N. Y. U.’s captain, Phil Edwards, a 
wiry Negro, dashed the half-mile in 1 
min., 52 2/10 sec., breaking the intercol- 
legiate record set in 1916 by famed James 
E. (Ted) Meredith. Stanford’s Harlow 
Rothert put the 16-lb. shot 50 ft. 3 in. 
For 51 years college athletes had tried in 
vain to better 50 ft. Last year Rothert’s 
teammate, Eric Krenz, succeeded with a 
heave of 50 ft. 1 in. This year Rothert 
broke that record twice in one sunshiny 
afternoon. Krenz came second with 50 ft. 
$s in. Captain Jimmy Reid of Harvard, 
intercollegiate title holder, ran two miles 
in g min., breaking a record set 
ten years ago by C ‘ornell’s Ivan C. Dresser. 
Southern California’s Jesse Hill broad- 
jumped 25 ft. % in., another intercollegiate 
record. Yale’s Sidney Kieselhorst, cham- 
pion last year, did the 220-yd. low hurdles 
in 23 3/10 sec., breaking a record which 
had stood since 1898—almost. Officials 
refused to allow Kieselhorst his record be- 
cause of a “tail wind.” 

For the first time, three intercollegians 
threw the javelin more than 200 feet— 
Stanford’s Leo Kibby winning with 204 ft. 
7 in. 

Harvard’s athletes took examinations at 
their hotel, finished twelfth in the meet. 

Newscameras sought out the Dartmouth 
captain, because his name is Gerard Swope 
Jr., son of the General Electric president. 
He finished fifth in the quarter-mile run. 
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22 sec 








Court 

In Detroit last week the young, san- 
guine U. S. tennis team won the American 
zone Davis Cup preliminaries by taking 
five matches from some torpid Cubans 
(Ricardo Morales, Herman Uppman, 
Gustavo Vollmer). The youngsters—Wil- 
mer Allison, John Hennessey, George Lott, 
John Van Ryn—then sailed for England, 
there to team with William Tatem Tilden 
II and Francis T. Hunter. This U. S. 
sextet will play the winner of the English- 
Italian European zone finals for the privi- 
lege of meeting France, possessor of the 
Davis Cup. 

In France. In the Roland Garros Sta- 
dium courts near Paris the international 
hard court championships were concluded 
last week. 

Helen Wills and plump Francis Hunter 
lost, as they did last year, the mixed 


doubles, to scampering Henri Cochet of 
France and Eileen Bennett of England 
(6—3, 6—2). Told that future English 
tournaments might prohibit her bare- 
legged play, Miss Wills observed icily: 
“T did not discard stockings as a fad. I 
have done it to increase my speed.” 

Her speed won the women’s singles 
again. She trounced Eileen Bennett (6—z2, 
—s) and Mme. René Mathieu, No. 
Frenchwoman (6—3, 6—4). 

In the men’s singles Jean René Lacoste 
of France beat Tilden; Jean Borotra 
of France beat Hunter; Borotra, surpris- 
ingly, beat Cochet, but lost to the im- 
perturbable, saturnine, inexorable Lacoste 
in the finals. 





Indianapolis Speed 


The grandstands were hot. The 24-mile 
brick speedway was baking. The audience 
of 160,000 sweltered. But around and 
around the track droned 33 little automo- 
biles, each driven by a man cool of nerve 
and body, competitor in the annual s00- 
mile Memorial Day motor race at Indian- 
apolis—longest, most racking of U. S. 
motor contests. 

Twelve of the 33 finished. Ray Keech 
of Philadelphia won. His Simplex Piston 
Ring Special averaged 97.583 m. p. h. This 
was slow driving for Winner Keech, who 
in 1928 held the world’s speed record by 
moving 207.55 m. p. h. at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. But it was not easy, for he took the 
notoriously low-banked, treacherous In- 
dianapolis turns without lowering his 
throttle. His skilled chauffering won him 
about $40,000. 

Louis Meyer of Los Angeles, victor in 
1928, was second. His fellow townsman, 
Bill Spence, described a tragic arc out of 
his Duesenberg when it slithered into a 
wall. His was the first Indianapolis 
fatality since the 1919 race. 

In addition to cash prizes, Indianapolis 
racers win awards for leadership in each 
lap, awards offered by accessory manufac- 
turers for the successful use of their prod- 
ucts—spark plugs, tires, gasoline, ignition. 
The prize total is high, there is frantic 
competition. In 1912 Ralph De Palma 
led for 499 miles, broke down, pushed his 
car the last mile, finished among the lead- 
ers, was disqualified. In 1925 Harry Hartz 
finished fourth, having driven the last half 
of the race with his car’s frame sprung 
out of line, the front axle bent, the steer- 
ing post torn loose from its bracket, a film 
of oil squirting in his face. 

Mascots were plentiful. Peter de Paolo 
drove this year, as usual, with his small 
son’s first pair of shoes wired to the front 
springs. 


Titles 

Eastern interscholastic golf champion- 
ship—won by Sidney Noyes, Hotchkiss 
School, at Greenwich Country Club, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Western (“Big Ten”) Conference golf 
championships—individual title won by 
Lester Bolstad, University of Minnesota; 
team title won by University of Minne- 
sota; at Interlachen Country Club, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Lorraine Liggett, daughter of 
Louis Kroh Liggett (drug stores); to Ar- 
thur Scrivenor Jr., of Richmond, Va.; at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


oe 

Birthday. Louis Wiley, 60, business 
manager of the New York Times; in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he got his start 
on the Post-Express. The local Press Club 
which he helped found in 1888 gave him 
a banquet. Encomiums poured in signed 
by Hoover, Taft, Coolidge, Smith, Roose- 
velt, Eastman, Pulitzer, Swope, Bok, 
Block, Bernstein, Cohn, Wise, Lazansky, 
etc. C0c. 














siacpcilbiians 
Birthday. Achille Ambrogio Damiano 
Ratti, Pope Pius XI., 72; at Vatican City. 
He received relatives, suspended regular 
audiences for the day. 
etn eines 
Sued. Eugene O'Neill, playwright; by 
Gladys Adelina Selma (“Georges Lewys”’) 
Lewis, authoress; for $1,125,000. Her 
charge: that Playwright O’Neill “stole” 
plot and characters for his nine-act Strange 
Interlude from her privately-printed novel 
The Temple of Pallas Athenae (1924). 
Playwright O’Neill, in the South of France, 
cabled: “Never heard of book mentioned. 
Person must be crazy.” 


~. 





ae 

Elected. David Belasco, famed Man- 
hattan theatrical producer; as a governor 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. 

Died. John Dickinson, 12, of Chicago, 
grandson of Taft-time Secretary of War 
Jacob McGavock Dickinson; in Chicago; 
by accidentally hanging himself at play. 


pee t eee 

Died. Howard de Talleyrand, Prince de 
Sagan, 19, of Paris, son of Duchess de 
Talleyrand (Anna Gould); in Paris; of 
pleural complications after shooting him- 
self because his parents refused to let 
him marry until he became of age (TIME, 
June 3). 


“ 


Died. Chicago May (Mrs. May 
Churchill Sharpe), 52, reformed inter- 
national crook; on the eve of marriage to 
her oldtime comrade “Charlie Smith” 
(Robert Considine); in a Philadelphia 
hospital. 





Died. Edward Francis (‘Mister’) 
Gallagher, 56, once famed comedy singer 
with Al (“Mister”) Shean; for four years 
a paralytic cripple; in Astoria, L. J. Four 
times married, thrice divorced, once 
wealthy, “Mister” Gallagher died penni- 
less, supported for the last three years by 
his third wife (Helen Rogers Gallagher). 


initia 

Died. Harriet Hurd McClure, 73, of 
Waterbury, Conn., wife of Samuel Sidney 
McClure, founder-publisher of McClure’s 
Magazine ; at Waterbury. She was the first 
woman elected to Phi Beta Kappa (Knox 
College, 1877). 

— o— 

Died. Dr. Edward Mansfield McGuffey, 
74, of Elmhurst, N. Y., rector of St. 
James’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
authority on canon law, son of the late 
Alexander McGuffey (co-author of famed 
McGuffey Readers); in Elmhurst. | 
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is offered only by Frigidaire 


SERS find that 

Frigidaire soon 
pays for itself. They 
find that it is an 
economy, not an ex- 
pense. And the econ- 
omy of Frigidaire is 
the result of certain 
exclusive features 
that have made it 
the choice of more buyers 
than all other electric refrig- 
erators combined. 

All Frigidaire cabinets are 
heavily insulated. This means 
lower current consumption, 
lower operating cost. They are 
beautiful, easy to keep clean, 
and all mechanical parts are 
completely enclosed. Every 
Frigidaire has the surplus 
power to provide extra refrig- 
eration for hot days and hot 
hours in the kitchen. This 
prevents food spoilage. 





The Cold Control... 
speeds the freezing of 
ice cubes. 


Frigidaire food 
shelves are all at a 
convenient height 
to eliminate stoop- 
ing, and arranged to 
hold the maximum 
of food, enabling us- 
ers to buy in quan- 
tity and thus effect 
additional savings. 

Only Frigidaire offers the 
Frigidaire Cold Control, which 
regulates the temperature of 
the self-sealing freezing trays, 
makes ice quickly and freezes 
salads and desserts that re- 
quire very low temperatures. 
‘And because of quantity 
production Frigidaire prices 
are lower. Any model can be 
bon ght on deferred payments. 

See the Frigidaires now dis- 
played by dealers everywhere, 
or write for catalog and copy 
of the new recipe book. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


uaThe Qviet ctutomatic Refrigerator PA] 


, FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 


FRUGAL ATES 
Ae teme nae 
SPP RNER AEE 
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L sommes] Address........ 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. Z-309, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of the new Frigidaire catalog 
| and the recipe book of frozen delicacies. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

“Being an Ambassador,” said the U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, in Washington 
last week, “is a snap compared to being 
the father-in-law of the world’s best known 
bridegroom.” 





— 
Peter Arno, caricaturist (covers for 
the New Yorker), has a small daughter, 
Patricia. Last week she was vaccinated 
on the sole of her foot. Reason given by 
her mother, Lois Long (“Lipstick”) Arno: 
“Even if she becomes a second Lady 
Godiva, no one will think of finding a 
vaccination scar there.” 
ie 

Chester Alan Arthur Jr., 28, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., grandson of the late Re- 
publican President of the U. S., is a sailor 
on a freighter, intends to write a nautical 
novel. Last week, on shore leave in Phila- 
delphia, he said he had supported Alfred 
Emanuel Smith in the recent election, had 
once been jailed in Boston for ballyhooing 
the Sinn Fein movement. 

Mrs. Irene Castle McLaughlin of 
Chicago, onetime arbiter (dress, dancing, 
hair, gait), became last week a special 
police officer—“So I can protect dogs and 
other dumb animals and see that the law 
is enforced regarding their treatment.” 

ee Se 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, U. S. poet 
(The Congo, General William Booth En- 
ters Heaven) who often loudly intones his 
own verses, returned last week to live in 
his native Springfield, Ill., after several 
years of residence in Spokane, Wash. In 
Chicago he was banqueted by friends. 
Said he of Spokane: “It is really brilliant, 
like those crystal chandeliers.” Said he 
of Springfield: “It’s an old middle west- 
ern town, one-third African, full of tradi- 
tion and swarming with neighbors willing 
to tell my [new young] wife where my 
mother kept the mousetrap and where she 
hung the view of Venice.” Poet Stoddard 
King of Spokane wrote farewell verses: 
I went to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Vachel: 

The old place wasn’t the same. 

They'd flowers in front of your picture, 
Vachel. 

And sobbed when I spoke your name. 

Oh, what will we do, the president said, 

(He spoke with a worried frown) 

For we haven’t a poet, a first class poet 

Left in our lovely town. 

o— 

Actor Grant Mitchell and Play- 
wright William E. Barry sailed last 
week for Bermuda, there to go fishing with 
Explorer-Naturalist William Beebe. 

eae em 

Comedian Raymond Hitchcock 
opened last week in Chicago in a new play, 
Your Uncle Dudley. After a few days he 
had a heart attack, was hospitalized. The 
play was cancelled for the season. Said 
Comedian Hitchcock: “Just say that I’m 
fighting to get that breath back.” 

o— 

Mrs. Mathilde McCormick Oser, 

daughter of Capitalist Harold Fowler 














McCormick of Chicago, granddaughter of 
John Davison Rockefeller, wife of Max 
Oser, onetime Swiss riding master, arrived 
in the U. S. last week on vacation from her 
home in Berne, Switzerland. With her 
were husband, son, daughter. It is her 
first visit since her widely publicized mar- 
riage, at the age of 18, in 1923. The Oser 
children were to meet Great-Grandfather 
Rockefeller. 





Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, 
cousin and wife of New York’s Governor, 
was asked to christen Consolidated Instru- 
ment Co. of America’s new test plane at 











ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT ROOSEVELT 


Said to the man, said she: “No flight, no 
christening.” 


Albany this week. Said she: “As I have 
never been aloft, I would like to take a 
flight in it. In fact, ... no flight, no 
christening.” 
Augustyn Cardinal Hlond, Primate 
of Poland, flew last week from Warsaw to 
Rome. Said he: “It seems like a miracle. 





oO— 

Pierre Frejol, impresario of the famed 
Folies Bergere of Paris, told secrets last 
week about the selection of chorus girls. 
Said he: “Some of them suffer a stroke of 
timidity when they reach my office, grow 
red with shame instead of undressing and 
finally stammer out that they have changed 
their minds. Others have convinced them- 
selves that they might as well get it over 
with now as later, and tear at their clothes 
like savages as they disrobe.” 





—-e 





Robert Tyre Jones Jr. of Atlanta went 
to Manhattan last week with his lawpapers 
and golf clubs. After attending to busi- 
ness, he played around the Winged Foot 
Links at Mamaroneck, N. Y., where the 
Open Championship will be held June 27- 
29. Motoring back to town, he went to a 
friend’s apartment on Park Avenue to play 
bridge. Soon he was grieved to hear that 
his golf bag of 13 clubs including “Calam- 
ity Jane,” has favorite putter (smooth 


faced, goose-necked blade type, gift of his 
mother) had been stolen. He had to leave 
for home without them. An alert Man- 
hattan garage man recovered the clubs 
from three street urchins. In Atlanta, 
Golfer Jones, relieved, went to play a 
Saturday round at the East Lake links. 
Lightning struck the clubhouse chimney, 
showered bricks around Golfer Jones. One 
of them pierced his umbrella, bruised his 
shoulder. He guessed he was lucky. 
© 

Georges Carpentier of Paris, onetime 
light-heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world, lately a dancing man in London and 
Paris revues, arrived in the U. S. last week 
for a vacation and “to look around a bit.” 
He said he might fight again, “if the proper 
inducement . . . etc. etc.” 

—— ae 

Lina Cavalieri of Paris, oldtime prima 
donna, lately divorced from Lucien Mura- 
tore, oldtime opera tenor and_newly- 
elected Mayor of Biot on the French Rivi- 
era, declared last week she would soon 
journey to the U. S. to establish a chain of 
beauty shoppes. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 

















Jack-in-the-Box 

In Hollywood last week from Chicago 
arrived one Charles Loeb, German actor, 
rouged, dressed in checked pants, derby, 
tap-dance shoes. He travelled by express 
in a wooden box pointed at the ends so that 
he would not be stood on his head. His 
purpose: To “crash” the Pathé studios, 
play jack-in-the-box when the case was 
opened, dance, get a job. Result: Dis- 
covered in Culver City, Cal., he was held 
“on charges of conspiracy to defeat and 
evade the interstate commerce laws. 


Jackknife 
In New York City, Frank (“Daredevil 
Jack”) Latkowski did a jackknife dive 
from Brooklyn Bridge into the East River 
(138 ft.). He sprained his thumb.* 
seas 








Knocker 

In North Bergen, N. J., Arthur Lam- 
bert, laborer, disowned his daughter Myrtle 
who insisted on riding freight trains, once 
going as far as Baltimore. Said he: “I 
have knocked her cold several times, but I 
can’t knock this foolishness out of her.” 
Big Shaver 

In Los Angeles, Charles Zeichner sued 
his wife for divorce, charged cruelty. The 
cruelty: She weighed 250 lbs., shaved . 
every day. 


City Snake 

In Manhattan’s Times Square district, 
one Thomas Taconet, night watchman, last 
week saw—and killed—a six-foot black- 
snake. 


Butt 


In Bakersfield, Calif., Steven W. Marsh- 
all swallowed a cigar butt, choked, died. 


—_ 

















*That the most famed Brooklyn Bridge jump 
ever occurred (Steve Brodie, 1886) cannot be 
proved. But several others jumped and lived. 
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KNow Your CAR DEALER 


OUR car dealer’s service department 

exists primarily for your benefit; not for 
repairing your car but to keep it fit and enable 
it to deliver its full measure of trouble-free 
mileage. 

Your car dealer is sincere in his desire to 
help you avoid repairs. Take your car to him 
regularly for inspection—get acquainted —ask 
his advice and follow it. 

Get the service manager’s recommendations 
on motor oil. He is an authority on lubrica- 
tion and wants you to use 
an oil that will best protect 
your motor. 

Striking evidence that car 
dealers are interested in rec- 
ommending fine lubricants 


MofoR 


is found in the ever-increas- 


ing number of service PorePennsylvania 


¥VIS 





managers who are supplying and recommend- 
ing HYVIS Motor Oil to their users. 

HYVIS is a completely super-refined pure 
Pennsylvania lubricant that carries the approv- 
al, by name or specification, of every leading 
motor car manufacturer in America. It is 
natural that HYVIS should be found in the 
service departments of leading car dealers, as 
well as at better independent filling stations 
and garages from coast to coast. The cor- 
rect retail price of HYVIS is 35c per quart. 
Slightly higher in Far West 
and Canada. 

Fred G. Clark, Inc., Estab- 
lished 1882, Home Office: 
Cleveland. Branches at At- 





lanta, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
Refineries at Warren, Pa. 





an out your road map. 


Indicate with pencil the tour you wish to take. 


Wherever it leads—cross country to the Atlantic, to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico— 


you will find convenient Texaco Service Stations along your route. @, No need to switch 


to unknown brands. For the Texaco Red Star with the Green T is recognized by 


motorists in forty-eight states as the only nationally known “stop sign” for both 


motor oil and gasoline. G, Veteran drivers have found by experience that full-bodied 


Texaco Golden Motor Oil and the new and better Texaco Gasoline are always the 


same wherever you buy them—always reliable. 


MOTOR Ob 
GASOLINE 


Ask your Texaco dealer for the Texaco Road Map of 
the State you are in. Tour with Texaco—use the 
Texaco Maps, the new and better Texaco Gasoline 


and Texaco Golden Motor Oil. 


THE TEXAS COMPA Re 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








